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Eo Correspondenis. 
‘ Sigma.’—Let us hear from you again, but we connot ‘go’ the ‘Funeral and Tomb- | 
’ es. 

would advise you to send them at once to Mr. William Cowan, 92 Mercer St. | 
H. S.—Your friend M. had not called for his letter when this paper was sent to press. | 
C. H. 8. has just invited us to ‘a private and confidential wagon.’ and so no more at pre- | 
sent from your affectionate grandmother, ‘ The Boss !’ | 
G. S. B.—A letter addressed to Wm. Moore, to the care of the Editor, will secure you | 
the information desired respecting the Fancy Pigeon breeders. | 
‘ Mint Julep.’—If you will forward real name and address, Michael Phelan will play 
the match at Billiards he proposed in this paper of Feb. 23d, or he will play any man 
above ground the ‘ three ball carron game,’ for any reasonable amount. say $500 or $1000. | 
W. N. G.— The Moor and the Loch’ is out of print—not a copy tOggg had even in Lon- | 
don. | 
W.A L.—Will get some one to make out D.’s performances if you will pay him $5. | 
We have no time to do it, but will revise the account ; we know the horse well. i 
F. P. T.—Will get your Interfering Shoes made at once. 
R. F., Jr.—Such a Dog as you describe is worth $35—unbroken, of course. Can ship it | 

to Mobile. or any other point nearest you. 
J. P. H.—We had everything ready tosend you on Tuesday, but the Express people | 
would not take the horse. He was got off on Thursday, with carriage and harness. | 
We haye filled more orders this week (not referred to above.) than in the previous | 
month. Lots of original articles are biding their time,and we trust they will have ‘a | 
good time of it.’ 
————— 











TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 
At the suggestion of friends in remote sections of the country, the Editor of the 
“§pirit of the Times’’ has been induced to offer his services, at a very moderate commis- 
sion, for the purchase of all descriptions of Improvep Srocx, and articles to be obtained 


at prime cost, of breeders, dealers, manufacturers, and others, in this city and its vicinity, 
comprising — 
Thorough-bred Stock, 
Carriage and Saddle Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., Fruit Trees, Flowers, and Seeds, 
Setters, Pointers, and other Dogs, Sail and Row Boats, 
Fighting Cocks, Machinery, 
Race Saddles, Jockey Suits, etc. Books, Engravings, etc., 
Guns, Rifles, and Pistols, Music and Musical Instruments, 
Fishing Tackle, Etc. etc. ete. 

An experience of many years, and a familiar acquaintance with breeders, manufac- 
turers, and others, will enable the Editor to execute any orders or commissions entrusted 
to him, with discrimination, and on favorable terms. 

Particular attention will be paid to shipping stock, etc. Where a choice of transit. by 
land or water, is entertained by a purchaser, he will please state it. All letters—(ad- 
dressed to Wau. T. Porrer)—must be post paid. March 1, 1845. 


Carriages and Harness, 
Agricultural Implements, 








OUR AGENTS. 
We beg to inform our Subscribers that Messrs. JAMES and their Agents are fully au- 





thorized to receive all monies due for the “Spirit of the Times’’ and the “ Turf Regis- 
on.?? 
Mr. HENRY M. LEWIS, of Montgomery, Ala., is. our General Travelling Agent for 
Alabama and Tennessee, assisted by B. B. Brett. 

Mr. ISRAEL E. JAMES, No. 182 South Tenth street, Philadelphia, is our General Tra- 
velling Agent, assisted by James K. Whipple. Wm. H. Weld. O. H. P. Stem, John Collins, | 
James Deering, A. Kirk Wellington, Chas. 8. Hall, E. A. Evans, James Clark, John W. | 
Allen, and P. Locke. | 

Mr. C. W. JAMES, No. 1 Harrison street, Cincinnati, Ohio, is our General Travelling | 
Agent for the Western States. assisted by J. R. Smith, J. T. Dent, Jason Taylor. J. W. | 
Armstrong, Perrin Locke, W. Ramsay, and G. Steinman. 

Mr. THOMAS P. WILLIAMS is appointed by the Publisher of the “ Spirit,” to canvass | 
for new subscribers, and is fully authorized to receive names and subscriptions for the 
paper. 

Subscriptions will be received in ENGLAND by Mr. PEABODY, No. 2 Norfcik street, 
Strand, London. 

4ay- Receipts from either of the above will be good. 

4#a5~ Our Canada Subscribers are informed that Mr. T. WOOD is no longer employed 
as Collector for this paper. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 
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CALIFORNIA—A MELLOW DRAMA. 


BY A NEW BALTIMORE CORRESPONDENT. 


| 














DRAMATIC PERSON &. 
“inback—a gentleman from Nantucket. Mars—a hero of the Mexican War. Pepper 
Grinder—a young gent. from Baltimore, formerly in the spice and mustard line. 
Cook—a poor unlucky wight in search of the Eel fortune. 


[The parties indicated above are working at Auburn City, 45 miles 
rbove Sacramento; they formerly were connected with the Ferdinand 
Mining Co. This ‘drama’ is from the pen of one of the company.] 

ACT FIRST.—SCENE FIRST. 

The interior of a tent on the ‘dry diggings’—two small beds containing 
four sleepers. Time—Daybreak. Music—‘ Behold how brightly breaks 
the morning,’ and ‘ Polly put the kettle on.’ 

Cook (raising his head above the blankets, rubbing his eyes, and scratch- , 
ing his head).—‘Gadgooks, my caulking’s o’er (yawns). Now, ere ardent | 
Phebus kiss the dewy lips of coy reluctant morn, I will turn out and | 
grind the coffee.’ (Rises, makes fire, put on the kettle, takes a large mor- 
tar and pestle, and pulverizes—in the meantime, kettle upsets, puts fire 
out—Cook rises, gets up meekly and re-kindles, then returns to mortar 
and pestle, makes a great noise with the pestle, humming the ‘ Dead 
March’ in soul.) 

Finback (beneath the blanket).—*‘ What a d——d uproar.’ 

P. Grinder.—* Oh! stop dat knocking.’ 

Mars.— By’r lady, man, thou’rt merry—I would swear thou wert 
born a tinker.’ 

Cook (sharply).— Bag y’r heads, ye sleep-besotted serfs—vex not the 
modest ear of opening {day by yer unmannerly growling—rise, and stow 


away your grub! (Loud snoring from beds.) Music—‘ Still so gently 
yer me stealing.’ 


Scene Second—the same. 
Cook (discovered gazing intently into a large pot on the fire! 


‘ Hubble—bubble— 
Toil and trouble— 
Are the infernal beans yet done ? 
No—the boiling’s just begun. 
What the devil shall be done, 
Ere the other loafers come ? 
Oh, Gimminy! 
Enter Finback, P. Grinder, and Mars, R.H. 

Finback.—‘ What ho! ye black and soup-concocting innocent! how 
come on the beans ” . s 

Cook.—‘ Most potent, grave, and ——’ 

Finback.— Gammon !—is’t done ?—or, by my Halidom, thou’rt a 

or pse.’ 

P. Grinder.—« Hold, my good lord ; methinks the dish hath reached the 
point of culmination, (tastes) yet, by my troth, Lot’s wife hath found se- 
pulchrage Within’t—so briny doth my palate tell of it.’ 

Mars (eating).—* Here, George, than the beans grape-shot were more 
digestible. Ido remember once at J allappa a Jew baked ——’ 

Cook.—* Oh! shut pan !—my brave associates, partners of my toil, my 
feelings, and my beans ; ’tis true there doth exist a superfluity of brine, 


but ‘tis most excellent good broth—an’ if ye like it not you may do the other 
thing, and lump it. I have said ——’ 
Finback, P. Grinder, and Mars,—‘Ha! ha!! ha!!! 


Cook (enraged).—‘Oh! go to —— work.’ (Exeunt away with picks and 
shovels. ) 


Music.— Oh! California 
Scene third—The same. Time—Evening. Enter Cook, tired and dirty 





—goes to fire-place, and wrings his hands despondingly. 
Distraction and despair! not e’en a spark of that once glorious fire re- 


maining. Would that, like Prometheus of old, my bidding could re- 
kindle these dead logs ; that coffee being ground, a beverge might soon 
be gotten up for supper... Heigh ho!” (Makes fire and coffee.) 

Music— Home, sweet Home - 

Enter P. Grinder. 

‘Good even, Slops—dost guess the news portentous from the gold pro- 
curing long Tom ?’* 

Cook.—* No, my good Grinder; hath the earth proved gracious, and put 
forth the ore right plenteously ” 

P. Grinder.—‘ ’Tis rumored that the third of an ounce, thrice told, 
would scarce make up the measure of our gains.’ 

Cook.—'Many come up—’tis well. Hark! they come.’ 

Mars. (without, singing)— 

‘To murmuring brooks, 
And rippling rills, 
Where the owl whoops, 
And the whip-poor-wills. 
Walk in—walk in—walk in, Uncle Sam, 
To the Halls o’ Montezumas, where we captured Santa Ann.’ 
Cook.— Still harping on my daughter.’ (Flourish of trumpets.) 
Enter Finback and Mars, with pan containing gold. 

Mars.—‘ Set down the pan, or, by St. Paul, I’ll make a corpse of him 
who disobeys. 

Finback.—Oh, Gas!” 

Mars seizes the pestle, and Finback draws a fork. 


ae 
because it implicates persons who are mere nobodies in comparison with 
people of fashion. One gentleman of family is, however, mentioned, but 
he, true, I suppose, to his good breeding, seems to decline to come forward. 
I need not enter into particulars, as you, dear Angeline, I know, read the 
Herald and Home Journal, and you will see most of the fun about it 
there. They do say, here, that the person whom some wicked wag called 
the ‘ heavy man,’ was rather vexed that his name was not brought in—he 
is at his last gasp, and wants notoriety—also that old fussy Philander 
Parr would have given a trifle to be scandalized and brought forward as 
a gay Lothario—that he intends writing some verses commiserating the 
‘injured one,’ and probably in his liberality will give a party to enter- 
tain her and her friends. 

We have hada great deal of fun among our dashing young men of 
fashion, enquiring whether their ‘moral purity’ is unsullied. Is it not 
a new idea, love, quite, that young men should be so unsullied in reputa- 
tion. J think it is encroaching on the ‘ rights of women? 

They talk of an opera at Niblo’s, indeed it is certain, but we, in our 
set, do not yet pretend to know anything about it, because perhaps it 
will be a fifty cent affair; then, you know, we shall go now and then all 
the same, but it would not do to affect to think much of it, and we should 
go (sol have heard J. say), sedulously ill-dressed, to show our contempt 
for the amusements of the middlings—a sort of incog. way of going 
about which is decidedly aristocratic, and which our set assume in pa- 
tronizing Burton’s, where one is obliged to be so vulgar as to laugh. We 





Cook (approaching).—‘Nay, my good lords, put up your swords; in our | 
cook-orial presence such brawls were disrespectful. Hast panned out, | 
most noble Mars ” 

Mars —‘ My Liege, I havn’t done nothing shorter, and twice the sum 
of ten makes up the total of our dimes earned since break of day.’ " 

Cook.—‘ I’ faith, it is not much, but I will dry the filthy lucre, and | 
blow out the ebon sand ; then can the ore, like all your heads, be bag- 
ged.’ 

Finback.—‘ Gadslife, right tartly said. Hast heard, your grace, of the 
excavation we have made in the Ravine called Big ” 

Cook.—‘ E’en so, and much it grieves me that the envious rivulet doth 
knock your calculations on the head, by filling up the hole so rapidly, and 
I fear me, that, in three feet water, you must needs find it damp.’ 

Finback.—‘ Beard of my father! of a verity thou hast hit it; indeed, 
so moist is it, that friend Bell to-day got wringing.’ (Chokes.) 

All rise in confusion; P. Grinder faints; Mars and Cook rush to Fin- 
back, and, while one pats him on the back with the pestle, the other holds 


| a bottle of ink to his nose. 


*‘ Cook.—‘ Poor fellow ; is he often so affected ?’ 

Mars.—‘ I grieve to say, quite frequently, of late.’ 

Finback (reviving).—‘ Thanks, kind friend—I—I am better now—’t was 
unintentional, I do aver—assist poor Pepper.’ 

P. Grinder (reviving).—‘ Oh, comrades, I have had a dream of shock- 
ing horror, at which my very blood congeals—me thought that in a calm, 
unguarded moment, at our social meal, Finback had punned.’ 

All.—* Horror 

Cook.— What, ho! without there, (voice without). Crazy again!’ 

Cook.—‘ Seize him, and drag him to the rack.’ : 

They rush upon Finback, who defends himself with a pillow. 

Finback.— Starn all—or you'll get your boats stove.’ 

(In meantime Cook retires up, and H. into a dark corner, and then 
rushes forward to the foot-lights, pale and horror-stricken.) 

Cook.—‘ Angels and ministers of grace, defend us! (falls. ) 


Mars raises Cook—and Finback, with hands in P. Grinder’sthair, stands 
motionless. 


Mars.—‘ Speak, dearest Slushy—it is the candle ! 

Cook (groaning).—‘ No, no! would it were thatonly. Oh! the perisha- 
bility of life’s sweetest blessing! Weep, weep, my friends—the sugar, the 
sugar’s out.’ (Rushes off—R. H.—without his hat.) 

Music.— Oh, dear, what can the matter be " 

All.—‘ Deluded—ruined and undone.’ ® 

Grand tableau and hoe-down. 

Music.—‘ Carry me back to Old Virginny’ (plaintive,) and curtain falls. 





* A long trough, through which the water runs, while one supplies it with the earth 








THE CROSSING SWEEPER IN OFFICE—NO. 4. 


The very amusing article, touching the arrangements of the general 
Post Office in London, in the ‘ Spirit’ of last week, has reminded me that 
I have a duty to perform as well as the indefatigable clerks there spoken 
of. The number of letters, also, addressed to the public lately, politely 
styled ‘the court of public opinion,’ on interesting and uninteresting 
subjects, will quite bear me out in giving publicity to another or two 
of the epistles now lying in the dead letter office. 

The way in which our post office is conducted will doubtless appear 
strange to foreign readers (of which there are many) of the ‘Spirit of 
the Times,’ but they must bear in mind that this is in every respect a 
free country—and that if letters do sometimes lie neglected, and delays 
occasionally occur—if newspapers are opened and read by those whose 
duty itis to deliver them on/y, and that they here and there do not ar- 
rive at their destination—that all these things may (or may not) be cor- 
rected in time ; besides, when people do not follow the polite custom of 
civilized society, of answering letters addressed to them, they can, with 
some appearance of truth, avail themselves of the plea of not having re- 
ceived them. 

Herewith I send another letter for the columns of the ‘ Spirit,’ from 
Rose Matilda—probably she has no objection to the publicity her letters 
obtain or she would not omit a second time to specify clearly the ad- 
dress. 





Fifth Avenue, N. Y, April 2, 1850. 

My Dearest Angeline—I cannot think why I have not heard from you, 
but I will not therefore withhold from you my promised chapter of chit- 
chat. I amgure it must be a treat te you to receive authentic details and 
scraps of news “rom one moving in the magic circle of New York society, 
you, who are living, or rather I should say, moping away a life in the 
tedious dulness of half-town, half-country, where a tea-fight is an event, 
and all the gossip can be but about this lady’s new fixing, an old hat of 
last spring, or that it is strongly suspected that young So-and-so is ‘ at- 
tentive’ to Miss Such-a-one, but that young So-and-so is only looking af- 
ter her money, &c., &c., &c. We do things quite differently here, my 
love. Several queer things have been on the fapis lately, and it is a pity 
that the really most exciting of all, and that which, without doubt, piques 
our curiosity the most, is scarcely an admissible subject of discourse in 
good society—not for the morality of the thing, by any means, but simply 


have some pleasant re-unions now, though many people we expected to 
launch out with their lots of money and give no end of entertainments, 


| dejeuners, and so forth, have not, as Bob says, come up to the mark. 


Well, if I had the chance of marrying a man with heaps of money, I 
would do more than make him give me fine clothes, a few diamonds, and 
a box at the opera, especially if I sold myself as some persons have done ; 
for my part I’d marry a one-eyed Hindoo if I could make a regular dash, 
and just set those Jinkses and Higginses in their right places. 

Oh, my dear Angeline, you have not an idea how gold does change eve- 
ry thing—the very pedple that nobody would call on hardly last year, 
and a very few months ago were quite snubbed, are now all the fashion, 
because it is said that they are horridly rich all of a sudden. I always 
liked them, and between you and me, they are only too good for our set 
generally ; the fact is, that beautiful women and young, have the hardest 
fight of any to get onin society in New York. If old fat Mrs. Jinks were 
young, and if her daughters were handsome, instead of being scraggy and 
plain, they would never domineer over all the world of New York fashion as 
they do; as itis, every one is glad to go to their parties, although every one 
laughs at them and*rakes up their origin. . 

People have been dancing-mad this winter, and we had a society among 
ourselves to take lessons together at each others’ houses. It was plea- 
sant enough, and very amusing sometimes ; but the scandal and gossip that 
went on, and the cuts that have taken place from remarks being repeated 
—none of the most good-natured—would surprise your innocent, unso- 
phisticated soul. 

You must come to us soon, before the season is quite over, and leave 
your tea-parties, and your cross-stitch, and your lectures. Good-bye. 

Your ever true, RosrE MATILDA. 

P.S.—Some person who met Mrs. Philander Parr at Mrs. Clinch’s, has 
been writing an address to him in verse—being a kind of parody on a fa- 
vorite hymn for infant minds. It begins thus: 


‘Twinkle, twinkle. Mr. Parr. 
How | wonder who you are.’ 


It is very pretty and delicately complimentary, but I forget the rest. 


Letter 2d is from a member of the ‘ Effervescing Club.’ I suppose the 
name of the club alludes to the property of some wine, or the wit of the 
persons composing it, (the club I mean, not the wine, we know who com- 
posed that). It is modest to say ‘ effervescing’ and not ‘ sparkling,’ at any 


rate. 
Bartimore, March 30th. 


Dear Sprig—(Sprig, we conclude, is an abbreviation)—I have been here 
four days, and made a bet of a couple of dozen of Madeira and three 
baskets of ‘ Cordon blue’ champagne, backing New York against Baltimore 
to produce the best Madeira and Burgundy. I think we can do them on 
the Mad. You must be sharp about getting hold of that you spoke of in 
| Boston, Oy could run up there yourself without being known, could you 
| not ?) and if you can have it sent on sealed at once, that it may have time 
to settle down, it would be as well. People really do dine here. If you 
come on (which I suppose you will,) you must be on your P’s and Q’s where 
there are ladies; and J tel/ you, that Baltimore society is not New York. 
A nod is as good as a wink—you take, I suppose. Nothing much can be 
done in the horse way I guess. I tell you what, though, you might get 
lots of ordersif you play your cards well. 

I am going to have four fellows to dine with me at five, so I can’t stop to 
say more. I suppose you'll all be up at Mrs. Bradshaw’s on Thursday. 
Don’t let Stale or any of the chaps get too high, and be as noisy as he and 
they oncet were. Yours, my good Sprig, N. B. 


Whether N. B. means Nota Bene or not, I cannot say—the letter had 
no address. I fear it will be published too late tomake the Baltimore ar- 
rangement. MonTacu. 


AN INCIDENT OF TRAVEL IN GERMANY. 
New York, Marcu 29th, 1850. 

Dear ‘ Spirit.’—I have a friend of some literary taste, who relates an 
incident of travel, which I think may suit your sheet. 

It is customary in Germany, as well as other parts of Europe, fora 
firm to remain, to all appearances the same, for a great number of years ; 
without any regard to the death of the person whose name appears. 

The gentleman I speak of, among other letters, had one to a house at 
Nuremberg. I do not know that he expected, on inquiring for the person 
to whom this letter was addressed, and presenting it, to be kissed on both 
cheeks, and then on the mouth ; but I do know that he certainly did not 
expect to be interrogated in the following strain :—‘ Wissen sie nicht dass 
er neun und achtzig Jahre tod ist ” 

For the benefit of the uninitiated, I shall translate the above thus :— 

‘ Are you so verdant as not to know that he has been dead eighty nine 
years ? 

My knowledge of German is only innate. I mention this as a sort 
of apology to the admirers of this classic tongue, as my rendering, to 
them may seem a perversion. Yours truly, =Iszip’s Curr. 





A Monster Rat.—In Mr. Ramsay’s granary, Mill-street, Perth, a small 
rough terrier killed a rat measuring nineteen inches from the tip of the 
snout to the tail, and nine inches in circumference. Its victor is a short- 
‘legged wire-haired terrier. 
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‘THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
SCIENCE’ IN THE SOUTH. 


The assemblage, during the last month, of Naturalists in Charleston, 
South Carolina, was characterized by observations and discourses upon 
various subjects of carefal enquiry and obvious utility. 

The truthful investigations of Prof. Agassiz interested every one, by 
the energy, decision, and fidelity of the lecturer. 

The history of the causes, operations, and influences of the winds, and 
of the currents of the ocean upon navigation, commerce, and civilization, 
was portrayed in the sensible and impressive remarks of Lieut. Maury. 

Some curious discoveries of diminutive marine shells at different depths 
of the sea, through the cautious arrangements of Profs. Bache and Bai- 
ley, offered a new light to the navigator, and increased confidence in an 
approach to our shores. 

The geological sketch of Alabama, by Prof. Tuomey, showed that coal 
mines of excellent quality exist at the head waters of our navigable 
rivers in that State—affording facilities to steam navigation in the Gulf 
of Mexico, and in the Pacific. 

A curious muscular apparatus connected with the air-bladder of the 
drum fish, sufficient to explain the cause of the sounds given out by the 
animal, at certain seasons, was shown by Dr. Holbrook, of Charleston. 
Prof. Le Coute, of Georgia, exhibited some remarkable effects of ice and 
frost upon certain vegetables and earths. 

Other discussions ensued, relating to shells, reptiles, fossil remains, 
Artesian wells, plants, planets, mathematics, morals and physics, the 
general examination of which—and the comparison of opinions—ap- 
peared to be satisfactory to the Association, and to the public who at- 
tended the meetings. 

An interesting peculiarity noticed, was the extension to which a well 
authenticated truth, in any natural science, might be applied, and the 
practical utility of the intercommunion of sentiment among Naturalists, 
occupied by very different subjects of study and observation. 

The investigations of the botanist and concologist were found to verify 
and benefit the arguments of the navigator and geographer. 

The geologist and zoologist assist the planter and miner, the merchant, 
the manufacturer, and the mechanic. 

Natural history aids geography, which reacts, while astronomy and 
zoology form elements in developing laws of moral action and instruc- 
tion. Geography was called in—by every happy expedient—to describe 
the definite bounds, or zones, under which meteoric masses fall, and ex- 
hibited the confined range of their action upon our earth, in a demonstra- 
tion by Prof. Shepard, who described three meteorites which had fallen 
in the Carolinas during the last year. 

Prof, Harvey, an eminent Irish botanist, who had just returned from 
Key West, observed that some of the same plants inhabited the coasts of 
Florida, and those of Ireland and Iceland. After the subject was opened 
for observation, Lieut. Maury remarked that the Gulf Stream would con- 
vey the seed precisely to those spots, on the distant shores of Europe, 
as it had carried bottles filled with air to the same destinations, and thus 
the appearance of the same plants, under such different degrees of dati- 
tude, was satisfactorily accounted for. 

A highly distinguished Naturalist, in his cheerful, national manner, 
declared, that put him down in any congregation in the State in which he 
lived, which is marked for its geological varieties—and he believed he 
could tell from what geological formation the majority of the members 
came—so great an influence has the natural formation of the country 
upon the countenance, form habits, and even opinions of the people. 


The question of the ‘ Unity of the Races of Man,’ had occupied the at- 
tention of a club of gentlemen in Charleston, who met occasionally for 
the discussion of scientific and other subjects, and had, probably, been 
carried so far as not to bear further discussion there. But some observa- 
tions of Prof. Agassiz made the argument exceeding interesting. Some 
gentlemen would willingly have entered into the discussion, if it would 
have been received with proper temper—and argued without"personal 
feeling. The remarks referred to were, in substance, ‘ That there exist- 
ed no authority from the phraseology of the Genesis’—to disprove facts 
made apparent by comparison with other objects of natural history. 
That it was difficult to conceive how the white race of man could have 
originated from parents of any other color, or that negroes had original- 
ly a white parentage! 

That the history of Genesis described the generations of our family— 
and rather authorized the opinion that other races of human beings co- 
existed at the same time with the sons of Adam, who were described as 
inter-marrying with them, as no females of their own family are enu- 
merated. The narrative did not prevent the supposition that these might 
have been a pair of whites, a pair of blacks, and a pair of reds—from 
whom sprang the various nations of the earth, differing much in their 
conformation of body and mental development ! 

These suggestions of one of the most intelligent and truthful of natural- 
ists elicited attention and respect—but produced what was considered by 
some, very unnecessary clerical argument, and caused a disposition to 
arrest or postpone the discussion, which was passed over as being more 
suited to the calm and discreet arguments of the pen, than to an open 
public discussion ! 

All men may be said correctly to be of ‘one blood’—without having 
their origin from one common earthly parentage, although deriving ex- 
istencé from the ‘same one Creator.’ The obligations for mutual kind- 
ness, charity, and mercy, are certainly not invalidated by such arguments 
as those presented by the eminent naturalist. 

The Association included several clergymen among its members, or as 
visitors. : 

Dr. Bachman, the intelligent associate of Audubon, is a Lutheran 
Minister, and has written upon the subject. The Rey. Mr. Smythe is a 
Presbyterian. Dr. Lynch, a Catholic, educated in Italy, and lately re- 
turned from Cuba, is known as a linguist, geologist, and a sensible gen- 
tleman. There was also present a highly esteemed Unitarian Divine, Dr. 
Milman, and, we believe, a Methodist clergyman. There may also have 
been a Hebrew Priest at the meeting. Some of these gentlemen supposed 
that the opinion expressed by the Professor tended to a contradiction of 
the records of Scripture, although both parties appeal to the Bible to con- 
firm their individual views. 

We have arrived at that degree of knowledge, that we may very honestly 
question the English translation of some of the passages of the Scrip- 
tures, made by men of talent, knowledge, and piety, but peculiarly de- 
ficient in information on points of natural history and science, little known, 
or cultivated under great disadvantages, at the time of our transi/ation of 
the Hebrew Writings. ‘The images of speech’ in that language being 
all derived from natural types or figures, must be rendered less lucid by 
any error in their exact interpretation ; and it is to be feared that we 
have accepted many views never intended by the ancient writers. 

On the contrary, a strict; full, and perfect elucidation of many branches 
in Natural Science, but lately arrived at, are now shown to have been 
exactly described by Hebrew writers nearly 3,000 years ago, in a manner 
as unerring as wonderful. 

The well known historical fact, that it was attempted to arrest the ad- 
vanees of Astronomy, because they were, too hastily, thought to conflict 
with the testimony of the Scriptures, is an example which may instruct us 
to be gentle and lenient in regarding the results which the truths of na- 
tural science may lead to. The great discoveries in the science of Astro- 

nomy induced men to doubt—very properly—if the language in which the 
Book of Joshua was formerly interpreted was the correct sense. And not 
only do naturalists no longer doubt, but the best modern Hebrew scho- 
larg now consent, that the translation is erroneous. Yet it still remains 
unchanged in our Bibles! 
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progression, but must be benefitted by the proper-adjustment of such facts. 
Ignorance or false interpretations ¢o the original intention of a sa- 






cred writer, while truth and science make it more plain and distinct. 

When some cautious Hebrew scholar sugges at’< the Ravens,’ who 
fed Elijah, were ‘a tribe of Arabs ’—who have been since found to in- 
habit the district referred to in the text—the mind was relieved from an 
uncertainty, and the influence of ‘ the writing’ confirmed in the heart. 

Some have hesitated to credit the Jiteral translation of the Book of 
Jonah, on physiological grounds—and by that hesitation induced the ap- 
plication of additional scrutiny to the original text—and have satisfied 
themselves that what was thought to be a living fish was, in fact, a fishing 
boat, and their faith increases ! 

The speaking of Balam’s ass may be understood as‘ a figure of speech’ 
—not unusual in ancient or in modern times—by which the impressions 
of a kind but impatient master’s heart are placed in the animal’s mouth, 
without an intention to signify that the ass spake any other language 
than his own ! . 

Dr. Raphall, acknowledged to be one of the best Hebrew scholars of 
the day, was asked if the English interpretation in the 78th Psalm, of 
‘ Angel’s food,’ was correct, or that made by another linguist, of ‘ Oxen’s 
food.’ He at once, cheerfully, declared that neither one nor the other 
was the just interpretation of the original ; yet such errors are read over 
as calmly and gravely as if they were entitled to implicit credit and re- 
spect, because they are written in a book we cal/ sacred, but whose cha- 
racter is changed by our errors. We see no advantages from an unfaith- 
ful contraction or extension of the text; let us have the true interpreta- 
tion, and not be reconciled till it is made so, 

It has been acknowledged that the word ‘spider’—a familiar image with 
our English ancestors—has been used in our translation instead of the 
more Southern animal,‘ lizard.’ That‘ natron,’ or soda, has been mis- 
taken for ‘ nitre,’ and ‘ brass’—a mixed metal—for ‘ native copper’! 

Thus, in numerous instances, the want of correct natural knowledge in 
a translator, has exposed us to a confusion in the text, designed for the 
instruction of man, but still concealed from his understanding, by too 
great a sensitiveness upon the part of some who would claim to be the 
exclusive guardians of what the Deity evidently designed as a wholesome 
communication to all. 

While some decline to admit any other interpretation than that they 
have been taught, others ubject to Scriptural quotations or references as 
altogether irregular among scientific men, when describing the active 
agents of life they study. 

If the God of Revelation is different from the God of the Natural Uni- 
verse, let some one exhibit the distinction ; for our own part, we look upon 
their attributes as identical! And no truth, which is elicited by the dili- 
gent enquirer into the natural acts of the Deity—distributed as if for the 
purposes of guiding us directly to a knowledge of His character and in- 
tuitions—can conflict with the correct translations of a revealed truth. 

When there appears to be a discrepancy, let us carefully continue to ex- 
amine, and re-examine, the text, the figures of language, and the differ- 
ences of the customs of the people in the age in which the Book was writ- 
ten, and the corrected lights of science will as surely lead us to a just in- 
terpretation. As in other cases of faithful and exact observation, valuable 
improvements and corrections are made in the practical applications of 
astronomy, navigation, and geography, such a course would also tend to 
render men of science more cautious in their observations—that, as ‘ the 
interpreters of nature,’ they do not exhibit fanciful differences, bnt scru- 
tinize with kind exactitude the labors of others, and thus render truth of 
more importance than scientific nomenclature, or an attachment to unne- 
cessary metaphysical niceties, which might otherwise take the preference 
of practical utility. 

Upon the argument which Prof. Agassiz entered, many were of opinion 
it might have been advantageously continued, after the timely subsidence 
of feelmg, with the same earnest desire for the advancement of truth, both 
in Nature and Revelation, neither of which can be benefitted by an at- 
tempt to avert discussion upon subjects involving the welfare of social 
society. 

If the opinion expressed by a portion of the clergy be correct, that of 
the naturalist, calmly advanced, cannot do injury. If, on the contrary, 
men have yielded to a too easy, intricate, or imperfect interpretation of a 
text, let the benefit of the observations of science be employed for the ad- 
justment of what proves a difficulty. There is no authority like Truth. 

Those who have witnessed the vivid descriptions of Prof. Agassiz, in 
the correction of error in the previous investigations of natural science, 
or have observed his rapid, but distinct utterance, quick hand, and ener- 
getic gestures, in announcing some new scientific discovery from careful 
observation and correct appreciation of design, in the Originator—cannot 
but confess, that in the bright and softened eye, the moist and eloquent 


‘lips, and the impress of mind and heart, they observe something more ap- 


proaching our ideas of the inspiration of truth, than is usual in this age, 
among any class of men. 

The progress of natural science may correct some of the pre-conceptions 
of the metaphysician, or elucidate more clearly the just interpretation of 
the language of divine inspiration, but it never has had the effect to change 
men’s opinion of any vital or important truth, and cannot have such an 
influence. 

We consider it to be in bad taste and feeling, to attempt to interrupt the 
evidences of natural science, by a distrust of their ultimate influences upon 
a translation of Scripture—or to refuse to the investigators of natural 
laws the employment of the energetic language of the Scriptures, whose 
powerful figures of speech are all drawn from natural images, obtained, 
as we believe, by the same processes of truthful observation and expe- 
rience, we now employ, for the perfection of knowledge. 

We consider it impossible that any calm, kind, or unprejudiced listener 
to the various investigations of the different scientific gentlemen assem- 
bled in Charleston, would avoid the impression that the references to the 
Scriptures employed by some of them, were honest, heartfelt, and appro- 
priate. Lieut. Maury, particularly, elucidated his theory of the winds in 
a beautiful manner, by reference to the Hebrew writings, and evinced the 
feeling of a generous satisfaction that he had been anticipated with such 
great accuracy by an ancient author, who had described the natural 
phenomena of the currents of winds so closely, in accordance with the 
experience which, by the aids of modern science, he had toiled to aceumu- 
late the evidence of. 

The illustrations made upon the large map of the world, exhibited the 
comparative relations of land and water upon our globe, and the influences 
which temperature, moisture, co-operation, and elevation, had in causing 
the varieties and circuits of the different currents of winds. 

More than 2800 years ago a description was written in the Book of Eccle- 
siastes, as if all the scientific results had then been accumulated for the 
exact resemblance of the descriptive pictures. 

‘The wind goeth to the South, and turneth about to the North—it 
whirleth about continually—and the wind returneth again, according to 
its circuits. . 

‘ All the rivers run into the sea, yet the sea is not full—into the place 
from whence the rivers come, thither they return, to go again 

The impressive action, unaffected tone and feeling confidence Lieut. 
Maury exhibited while addressing the Rev. Chairman—Dr. Bachman—in 
the strong language of the Scriptures, was considered a noble and most 
appropriate finale to the overwhelming evidences he offered of the wisdom, 
contrivance, and adaptations of the Creator. He cannot conceive it possible 
for any class of men to be more honestly impressed by, or better entitled 
to employ, the beautiful, powerful, and natural illustrations of the 





Scriptures, than those whose constant enjoyment it is to study the laws 
and observe the agencies established by the Deity, throughout this world, 


by any attempt:to . to “retard rd mental 






and. those distant worlds which appear in the heavens. We claim for na. 
turalists the right tosuch reference and scrutiny—and even to criticise 
and correct errors of translation, which have been too easily admitted to 
our confidence, and are sometimes insisted’ upom with too great tenacity 
by professional or sectarian prepossession. 
The references to the Pleiades—of the Book of Job—and to the ‘ roung 
form of the Earth in the second of David’s Psalms—according to our recent 
version—were also offered in evidence, as proof of scientific attainment 
exhibited by Hebrew authority, in confirmation of modern discovery. 
by Lieut, Maury, in a manner gentle, decided, but bold and impresgsiye. 
There-are no works in the ancient languages which so frequently refer to 
objects of natural history and natural science, as the Hebrew Scriptures - 
and as we gain correct information of the laws which truly regulate 
the natural world, so we increase our knowledge of the just comparisons. 
drawn from that source, which are so freely offered in the Scriptures, _ 

There is a necessity, then, that the explanation, or translation of natura} 
actions, should be exact and true,as they are used for the exemplification 
of the boundaries of moral science, which becomes confused when the na. 
tural images of speech and explanation are perverted or changed - 
while an adjustment of an error, in the consideration of natural a¢- 
tion, may lead to a correction of a false translation—as has occurred iy 
repeated instances. 

From the frequent references to Natural Laws in the Hebrew writings, 
some are disposed to believe that they contain the only record of the g¢i- 
ences known to ancient nations—3,500 years ago—and that there then 
existed a more et appreciation of the True Laws of Natural Science 
than has been siné@approached, until the present age ! 

So far, then, is the Bible from not offering us any information in science, 
that it is the only truthful record in existence of the advances made in 
knowledge of natural laws, by the accumulated wisdom of antiquity, 
and it certainly refers every thing and action to the true original source. 
All our advances and increase in a knowledge of the construction and 
formation of the earth exhibits confirmations, rather than contradic- 
tions of such history. And the only obstacles offered to an appreciation 
of this important adjustment, arises from errors in translation, and dif- 
ficulty in the phraseology used by men not possessing the information of 
the original writers. Thus a false translation of a natural truth should 
be corrected as soon as it is discovered, for hesitation exhibits weakness, 
rather than strength, in our faith. 

Do we not then hold back the knowledge of the true intentions of the 
Deity, by checking the advances of natural knowledge, rather than show 
our devotion by attempting to decide what natural truth does, or does 
not, conflict with that of the Scriptures. By such obstruction a record of 
truth may be made totally to changeits just character. 

April 4th, 1850. A BackwoopsMAN. 


HOW TO WIN A SUPPER. 


In THE *‘ Woops,’ April 6th, 1850. 

Dear ‘Spirit.—As you are the vehicle by which the laughter-loving 
portion of the people of this great country receive their weekly budget 
of fun, &c., I have taken the liberty of sending to your care, for trans- 
portation, the following incident ; which, though it created a hearty laugh 
in the region round about the scene of its enactment, is now left for your 
approval—whether you think it will disperse any tendencies to dyspepsia 
in any of your readers. 

We have a college near here (the woods), and, of course, as is the case 
within all college walls, there are some students who are some in every~ 
thing irrelevant to hic, hec, hoc, hypothenuses, false syntaz, and so forth 
Among them there is one who, though, when in the presence of one of the 
feminine gender, is the most bashful person we ever saw, when fun is the 
order, is ‘No. 1—follow my leader,’ and was the principal actor in the 
joke at which we all laughed, and which was in this wise : 

In the neighborhood of this temple of learning there resides a young 
lady, who, in addition to the charms of beauty and wit, possesses a ‘ win- 
ning way,’ which has captivated the tender ‘ vibrators’ of the inmates 
of the college; seniors, juniors, even down to the preps. Now, Mac (by 
way of name) had unfortunately escaped the shafts of the ‘little god, 
which gave occasion for the perpetration of many a hard one at his ex- 
pense These he essayed to stop, but the more he tried the more they 
wouldn’t cease, and he was finally worked up to a degree not marked by 
Fahrenheit, and felt only by those on whom an old saw has been run until 
the quick was touched. 

At last Mac resolved upon finding an end for the castigation he was 
daily receiving ; so, calling ‘chum’ to witness, after a long preliminary 

















would have an hour’s talk, alone, with the lady (who was the cause of 
his trouble) without an introduction, and without any breach of eti- 
quette. The wager was taken, and the ‘crowd’ looked forward to the 
enjoyment of a feast at somebody’s particular expense. 


sound, arose at 6, dressed for breakfast, and sallied forth for the accom- 
plishment of his design. He walked on to the residence of the lady men- 
tioned, knocked at the door, and was admitted by the servant. He walked 


amused himself by examining the domestic arrangements of the room 
To the servant’s remark that she would ‘ go up and call the ladies down, 
he observed, that it was ‘ of no consequence—don’t hurry them.’ How- 
ever, the girl called the young lady, who sent word she would ‘ be down 
in a minute,’ and requested his name. To this Mac gallantly replied by 


seated herself near our hero. 

Now was the trying time, but, contrary to what would have been the 
expectation of any one who knew him, not a blush disturbed his compia- 
cency, not a feature was moved with embarrassment, and he entered into 
conversation with the ease and alacrity of the most polished leader of the 
ton. . 

An hour glides away rapidly, and never more quickly, than when en: 
gaged with one of the fair sex. ‘So, when the 

‘Silent marker of the time’ 
had chronicled the passage of 60 minutes, and in consequence of his con- 
clusion that owing to certain serious indication in the direction of the 
kitchen, breakfast would soon be spoiled, Mac remarked— 

‘ You have, I presume, a pleasant society in this neighborhood.’ 

‘Oh! a most delightful circle ; besides being very select, there are just 
enough cepan Senge to make time pass pleasantly.’ 

‘ May I inqhire the names of your neighbors ” 

‘Oh, yes! Mr. A——’s family live in the house south of us, and Mr. 
L—— in the ——’ 

‘Mr. L——! exclaimed Mac, rising. 
house ?” 

‘Why, no; this is Mr. R y 

‘Horrors! I beg a thousand pardons. Here I have thought myself at 
Mr. L ’s, and conversing with one of the ladies of the family.’ 

‘Oh, no! Mr. L—— resides in the house north of this.’ 

‘Really, I must again beg your pardon ; Imust have misunderstood the 
direction given me, or was directed wrong.’ So saying, he, with much 
apparent confusion, withdrew. 

It will be needless to add, that Mac did not pay for many bivalves thet 
night. Yours truly, 8.0. F. T. 











A Bit of True Philosophy.—How beautiful is the saying that ‘ we 
should always hope for the best, and be prepared for the worst Pp For 
our own part, we never enter a grocer’s to get our weekly ounce and * 
half of seven shilling mixed tea, without being animated by the advice of 
the moralist, who tells us to ‘ hope for the best, and be prepared for the 
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worst.’ Punch§ 








rhetorical flourish, he bet the ‘ oysters and fixins for the crowd’ that he 


Mac seemed troubled with no apprehensions of loss; he turned in, slept: 


in, as if at home, laid off his cloak, hat, and gloves, took a seat in the: 
dining room, where the table was spread for the morning’s meal, anc: 


sending his card, and shortly after, the lady made her appearance, and. 


‘Am I not in Mr. L—’s © 
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A CUSTOM-HOUSE REMINISCENCE. 


A gentleman who formerly sat at the receipt of customs, in this city, 
but who, out of courtesy, gave up his seat to another gentleman, last 
spring, tells the following story as one of his experiences, while devotedly 
ne his country in that capacity. i 

A tall, thin, specimen of the genus Yankee, species Connecticut, landed, 
one morning, from a Canada boat. His appearance indicated anything 
but a prosperous condition of life, for he had completely run to seed, in 
every direction. His hair escaped in long, straight masses, from beneath 
a smoke-stained, palm-leaf hat; his beard was long and dirty ; his cotton 
shirt-collar drooped over a yellow handkerchief ; his butternut coat was 
worn thread-bare, and his striped homespun trousers had long abandoned 
the effort to cover his lower limbs and shrunk meekly away, just reaching 
to the tops of his blue mixed stockings. Such a character was likely to 
attract but little attention from custom-house officials, who are not in 
the habit of associating the crime of smuggling with so much apparent 
poverty. So that the seedy passenger was making long tracks in the di- 
rection of a Chicago boat, before the inspector, on duty, discovered that 
& porter accompanied the Yankee, carrying an immense trunk. Follow- 
ing him up quietly, the officer ascertained to his satisfaction that the trunk 
was his property, and in a few minutes, had man and luggage, both, before 
the tribunal, the solemnity of which had struck terror to the marrow of 
so many smugglers—to wit, the collector and his clerks. 

‘Aha! you’ve caught another of the scoundrels, have you? This will 
be a state-prison case, I’m sure,’ remarked the collector, by way of calm- 
ing any perturbation which might agitate the prisoner, ‘ we must make an 
example of some one of them, and we may as well commence here "” 

The prisoner being nowfquite calmed and re-assured, he was requested to 
take a chair, and the inspector explained the case, in the ear of the col- 
lector. : 

‘ What have you got in that trunk, my friend? inquired the mag- 
nate. 

‘ Nothin’, jest my or’nary wearin’ ’parrel,’ was the reply. 

‘I dare say—suppose you open it and let us see.’ 

The prisoner’s face assumed a sickly green hue, as he grinned horribly 
a ghastly smile, and seemed inclined to hesitate, but a grim look from the 
portly official, caused him to produce a bunch of keys, tied together with 
a red tape, and commence fumbling about the lock. After much exertion 
the trunk was openad, and there appeared an extensive assortment of cost- 
ly reedy made clothing. 

‘Ah! see. Your present dress is only your travelling suit ; these are 
your Sunday and holiday garments.’ 


‘ Exakly, square,’ answered the man, a gleam of hope replacing the look 
of despondency ; ‘I thought it was too bad to wear good close a-travellin’ 
round. It’s drefful hard on close.’ 

‘ Your wearing apparel is of the best quality I see, and your wardrobe 
extensive in the articles of coats and trousers, but I don’t see any shirts ” 

‘Oh! I’ve got them too,’ taking from his packet a small role, which 
might have contained one of the articles in question, if of a small pattern, 
. re see I was travellin’ to Wesconson, and I callated I could git more 
shirts up there, but coats an’ sich cost like sixty, so I had them made afore 
I started.’ 

‘ Now suppose you just try this one on,’ said the collector, ‘ and show 
us whether the tailor has done you justice.’ 

It was with an air of intense misery, that the poor fellow indued him- 
self in the proffered garment, and the sight he presented, caused every 
clerk to resort to his handkerchief for concealment. The coat enveloped 
him like a morning gown, the skirts nearly reaching the ground, and the 
cuffs completely covering his hands. He saw the fix he was in, and forth- 
with began to explain. 

‘ You see I was consi’b’le heavier when I was measured for this—— 

‘ Yes—I see ;’ replied the collector ; ‘ now try on this one.’ 

The poor fellow began to perspire freely. But it was too late to recede, 








and he took the other garment with the look of a man far gone in Cholera. | 


A series of frightful struggles ensued and the coat was on, as far as it 
could go. It lacked six inches of buttoning, and the waist buttons were 
half way up the back, while nothing could have saved the shoulder seams 
if the mtg had brought his arms to a perpendicular. A general roar 
succeeded—a wail of anguish burst from the prisoner, but without stop- 
ping to explain farther, he bounded from the door, jumped down stairs, 
and, when last seen was dashing across the Prime street bridge, with the 
skirts of his coat continued to the collar. The United States became the 


happy possessors of his wearing apparel, to the number of some twenty 
coats and pairs of trousers ! 





ADVENTURES OF A GOLD-FINDER*. 


The writer of these most amusing volumes, though he conceals his name 
from us, cannot hide the fact of his being an exceedingly witty and clever 
fellow. He is no novice in the work of fiction. This is not the first work 
with which he has delighted the public, and as we ran merrily through it, 
laughing at its drollery and pleased with its finished, inoffensive satire, 
we said, ‘ Tis the author of “ Paul Pry” aut diabolus.’ The story is in 





itself a good one, full of incident and adventure, but its great charm is , 


the pleasant way in which it is narrated. If the staff of that great quiz- 
zing general, Field-Marshal Punch, were to put their heads together for a 
week or so, the result of their consultation would be a work of this sort. 
This is very high, but deserved praise, and to show that we are justified 
in awarding it we shall give a few samples of the autobiography of the 
gold-finder. 


He does not vaunt his parentage, for he says, ‘ Concerning my relations | 


I shall say very little. To confess the truth, I have not much to boast of 
in the way of ancestry. I, therefore, will not go beyond my paternal pa- 
rent, whom I remember in the habit of wearing a round cap made of car- 
pet, and a long apron formed of green baize—two features peculiar to the 
remarkably picturesque costume of the porters, messengers, and carpet- 
beaters, to which industrious and respectable community my respected 
progenitor belonged. He was rather of small stature, but very active, 
and in the accomplishments of his calling, quite an Admirable Crichton. 
There was nothing too difficult for his genius, from French polish to infal- 
lible plate powder ; from black reviver to an indestructible cement; from 


imperial blacking to Circassian cream, every thing was within the limit of | 


his capacity. From this it may readily be imagined that he was a person 
of considerable request in the neighborhood in which he lived. I may 


safely add that few were better known than John Tomkins. He brushed > 


the clothes, and polished the boots, of several of the most respectable 


bachelor bagmen who inhabited the back parlors of Somers Town; and_ 
there were even foremen in first-rate shops, married men with families, | 


who conferred on him the honor of their patronage, whenever they in- 
dulged in the extravagance of knocking the dust out of their drugget, or 
wanted his assistance in transporting th 


in the parish. But this, perhaps, was in some measure owing to the cir- 
cumstance that throughout the length and breadth of Somers Town the 
motto of the small tradespeople bore a remarkable resemblance to that 
used in the coat of arms of the Hamilton family, ‘‘ Over, fork over,” for 
it was ** No trust.” He slept in the attic of a well-known public-house, 


. eir hereditary crockery to a new , 
location. He had therefore plenty to do, and never ran in debt to any one ; 


The Spirit of: the Times. 


very valuable quality of never lessening its contents, no matter the fre- 
quency of the demands upon it. He was christened in consequence For- 
tunatus Tomkins, who narrates: 

‘ Notwithstanding the promise held out in this golden vision, my mo- 
ther had partialities which often interfered with her attachment to me; 
but for this my father made me ample amends by the frequency of his at- 
tentions. In my earliest years I saw much of the world—for I was perch- 
ed upon a pile of linen, and so wheeled from house to house, as my affec- 
tionate parent went his rounds. I also heard a good deal more than was 
customary at my infantile years, for when not in the truck I was comfort- 
ably ensconced in the highest of a nest of clothes baskets, in the room 
where my father performed his irksome labor, and being thought a safe 
confidant, I enjoyed the advantage of his lamentations. It would occa- 
sionally happen, that whilst I was thus occupied in the pursuit of know- 
ledge under domestic difficulties, an immediate stop would be put to my 
studies, by the entrance of a portly female, witha remarkably fresh com- 
plexion, whose loud, sharp voice heralded her approach, whilst it made my 
instructor ‘* shut up” with a facility unequalled by the best patent shut- 
ters ever invented. I need scarcely add that this was my mother.’ 

Fortunatus, ere he is much older, loses this amiable parent, and then 
his father returns to his former avocations, and to his paradise, the Car- 
penters’ Arms, saying to his son : 

‘ No, no, my boy ; if I ever is cotched a putting my neck in the mattera- 
monial news again, I shall deserve to be kicked to death by butterflies. 
No, no; a man as has once found hisself slightly sold in that way, as I 
was with your respected mother, must be a precious ninnycumpoop, if so 
be as how he can be took in and done for in the same line o’ business by 
any other she woman whatsomedever.’ 

The next change in the life of Fortunatus is his being transferred to the 
Universal Philanthropic Charity School, an asylum which was the glory 
of Somers Town, and of that most enlightened and disinterested body, the 
St. Pancras Vestry. The Universal Philanthropic took care of the edu- 
cation of children of either sex. The number, or rather name of our 
hero at school was 222, and we must tell how 465 fell in love with him :— 

‘ Though we (boys and girls) dwelt in opposite wings of this great edi- 
fice, and could only see each other when we met in the chapel to hear pray- 
ers—though conversation was impossible, and written communications ap- 
parently quite as hopeless, not only did I maintain a constant correspond- 
ence with the female wing—if I may so term it—but other hopeful youths,to 
be found amongst my schoolfellows, as I well knew,were equally fortunate. 
None of the masters had the slightest hint what the boys were about, and 
neither matron nor governess for a moment dreamt what their girls were 

lotting. With the reader’s permission, I will describe the ingenious way 
in which the affair was managed. The bigger girls had their favorites 
amongst the boys, but were too closely = orth to allow of their prefer- 
ence becoming known in the ordinary manner. The girls always took the 
initiative, and declared their feelings ; the difficulty of the communication 
being increased by the impossibility which existed of either finding out 
the name (the scholars were only known by the number of their plates, 
like cabmen) of the other. In acertain room, open to the boys, there were 
ranges of pigeon-holes along the walls, in which every boy, on certain days 
of the week, was sure to find his clean linen, placed there by means of 
holes in a room beyond, that was accessible at the female side of the es- 
tablishment only.’ 

One eventful day our hero found in his appropriate pigeon-hole a small 
parcel in one of his stockings, and the following expressive note :— 

‘ Forty-five sends her love to Two hundred and twenty-two, and hopes 
he’s well, as this leaves her at present, and likes you very much; and 
please, when we meet in chapel, turn your prayer-book round, if you think 
you can like Forty-five, who will be true to Two hundred and twenty-two 
till death us do part. And hopes you'll wear the cuffs she has knitted for 
him and sends with these lines, and her best love.’ 

Our little hero was delighted, and the following is an extract from the 
| loving answer he sent his fond Forty-five :— 

‘I thank you very much for the cuffs and the ginger-bread, nuts, and 
| the apples, and the sugar-plums, and the pocket-handkerchief, and the 
‘hardbake, and the oranges, and the song-book, and the bull’s-eyes, and 
_ the little tin box, and the toffy, and the needle-case, and the sugar-sticks, 
'and Robinson Crusoe, that I have found carefully concealed in my things. 
‘I can only, at this present, send you in return a leather purse, a jews- 
‘harp, and a pocket-comb, which | hope you will keep in remembrance of 
me. Dear Forty-five, I shall be glad when we get out of the asylum, for 
| then I shall enjoy the happiness of having you to speak to me, which | 
| cannot now, because it isn’t possible. Sono more at present from your 
| affectionate lover, Two HunDRED AND TWENTY-TWO.’ 
The young lovers in due time quit the school and obtain situations as 
servants. Fortunatus is very happy until one Sunday he sees his Forty- 
five ey | on the arm of a life-guardsman. He is sudden and quick of 
resolve, and enlists as a marine on board a man-of-war. He makes many 














| voyages, and meets with many adventures, which are told most graphi- 
cally and humorously. At last he becomes a gold-finder in California, and | 
after many perils and privations he finds a prodigious piece of gold, with 

' which he returns safely toSomers Town, marries Forty-five, and becomes 

/a@ great man in the great parish of St. Pancras. 

| We predict for this smart story a success more lasting than that of two- 

| thirds of the works of fiction of recent issue. 

Bell’s Life in London. 





| PISCATORY HOMILIES. 


‘ Our British or Saxon forefathers spent half their time in following the chase, spreading 


the net, setting the gin. or watching the line.'"— The Times, Jan. 9, 1850. 





I do not mean, for the future, to confine myself to the practice of ang- 
ling. I shall write about it certainiy, but I shall write also about other 
matters that relate to river fish. If I sometimes sketch their history and 


tainly am more anxious about the angler than about the mere naturalist, 
and I assure the former that a knowledge of the history and the habits of 





means of information than I have, and asa proof of it, I'll give a few rough 


dilate upon them, but for the present I content myself with causing them | 
to be printed textually as follows :— | 
‘ The Sea Trout.—This branch of the salmon family is very various | 
and numerous, and the difference in its shape, size, and whole appearance, ' 
proceeds entirely from the repeated crossing of one species with the other; | 
and although the numerous branchings and crossings of this family are | 
not easily traced out, yet there can be no doubt that the first of the spe- 
cies was produced between the salmon and fresh water, or common lake 
and river trout breeding together, for we have specimens of this migratory 
tribe, whose shape, spots, size, and indeed all outward appearance come 
so near to some of the lake trout, that the one can be distinguished from 
the other only by a careful observer; and there is little doubt that these 


called ‘The Carpenters’ Arms,” which privilege he had enjoyed for many | tW0 are of the same family, although the one partakes of the migratory 
years, and was considered by the frequenters of the tap-room as prosper- , Bature from its female parent, and the other does not. We say from its 


— man as ever wore a porter’s knot, or rubbed beeswax into a Pembroke 
able.’ 

This happy state of prosperous, independent bachelorship was invaded 
y the overtures of a washerwoman-wilow, ‘ doing an excellent business 
at No. 1, Melina Cottages.’ She was in all things a woman of busines, as 
will be seen. 

‘ The fair tenant of No. 1 placed so much confidence in the proprietor of 
the truck, that after she had profited by his services about a year and a 
half, and had become thoroughly acquainted with his quiet and inoffensive 
nature, as well as his industrious habits, she paid for putting up the banns 
in the parish church, led him to, what the concoctors of interesting intel- 
ligence designate as, the hymeneal altar, and never lost sight of him till 
she brought him to Melina Cottages. At first he fancied the change in his 
position to be like Joseph Ady’s promises, ‘‘ something to his advantage,” 
but in little time he discovered his mistake. His better half, as she 
proved, made him understand that she did not want him so much as his 
truck, and that she did not marry to obtain a husband, but to get a man 
to turn her mangle, and fetch and carry the property of her customers. 
This was what in Somers Town vernacular was termed a se//, and the vic- 

tim felt himself sold anondingiy 7 


‘ About twelve months after this unsatisfactory alliance, I was brought 


into the world, and in due form was invested with the privileges of ‘a 
local habitation and aname,” the former being the customary wicker-work, 
the latter what artists mye a duplicate of the paternal appellation. But 
this was only as regarded the surname, for my baptismal name I was in- 
debted to a curious circumstance, that was a theme of frequent reference 
at bo periods of my history.’ 

1€ curious circumstance was his mother’s dreaming the night previous 
to his birth that she had given birth to a purse of gold that aenberl the 
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female parent, because it happens very rarely, if ever, that a female trout | 
| is seen spawning with a male salmon, although it is of daily occurrence to 
| See a male trout spawning with a female salmon. 
| ©The next cross from the above sea trout we find further off from the | 
lake trout; the spots are fewer, the shape advancing more towards the | 


farther off from the common trout, and more inclined to the salmon. We 
have a dozen other specimens,* all of which differ materially the one from 
the other in outward appearance ; but throughout all these branches they 
are departing more from the appearance of lake trout, and approaching 
more to that of the grilse, the last specimen of these being so much like a 
grilse in appearance, that the head and tail only tell that it is a sea trout ; 
the sides are pure and silvery, and the only spots to be seen are a few on 
the back. 

‘ All the various crosses and species of sea trout are as punctual and 
correct in their habits as the salmon are. They go to the sea and feed, 
and return to the rivers with the same exactness, and, doubtless, also to 
the rivers where they were bred, for we find one river that is invariably a 
good sea trout one, while in another very few sea trout are ever to be 
found; and although they min in the same rivers that salmon do, they 
are never seen to do so on the same spots, and were they to begin the same 
time the salmon do, we may conclude that fear of the larger fish would 
make them keep at a distance; but that is not the case, for the trout in- 
variably take the precedence of the salmon, that is, spawn earlier, and in 
doing so, they select much shallower water, and many of them go to small 
burns and streams that fall into the river, where at that time their cap- 
ture is not a difficult task; and, notwithstanding the strictest protection, 
many of them are destroyed. 

‘ After the spawning operations are concluded, their habits peney 
agree with those of the salmon; they fall back from the spawning 





| their habits, I shall do so as accurately as I can, and with the two-fold | 
design of affording information to the naturalist and the angler. I cer- | 


the fish will aid him much in his exercise of the ‘ gentle craft.’ With re- | 
spect to the natural history of the angler’s fish, few persons have better , 


grilse, so that it needs but little observation to see that it is now a fish | 








* Mr. Young is alluding to his salmon and trout museum at Invershin. 
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and shallows, and congregate in great numbers in the deep pools of the 
river, where they remain for a considerable time to recruit their wasted 
strength that they have completely lost during the process of spawning. 
Those sea trout that get into large hill burns, which are the sure haunts 
of numerous lake and river trout in the breeding time, are sure to mingle 
the one seed with the other ; therefore, when various species of fresh wa- 
ter trout and numerous crosses of sea trout breed in the same small stream, 
it is certain they will produce a very mixed species of fish. 

* There are four rivers that fall into and are the feeders of Lochshin, a 
lake of nearly 30 miles long, in the county of Sutherland. This lake has 
been long famed for its trout fishery, both for number, variety, and quali- 
ty, and among other species the salmo feror is caught in it of the weight 
of 25lb. ; but, strange to say, that although the feeders of the lake are all 
of a considerable size, and much larger than many other salmon rivers, 
previous to 1836 there was never a salmon seen in either of these rivers; 
but in that year, at the request of the Duke of Sutherland, who is pro- 
prietor of all that part of the country, sakhmon were caught previous to 
the spawning time, carried alive, and placed in each of these rivers. They 
all spawned there that season, and ever since their offspring have returned 
regularly every year to those rivers that run into the loch, and are each 
year increasing in numbers. We must now, from the cause just assigned, 
introduce a fish of a new character, which, until these salmon were trans- 
ga had never been seen in this quarter, or perhaps in any other. 

he fish in question is a cross between the salmon and sa/mo ferox. They 
are caught now frequently descending and ascending the river Shin along 
with the salmon, and fully of the salmon size. The head and tail are de- 
cidedly of the salmo ferox, and the whole body is as decidedly that of the 
salmon. The migratory habits of those we gét are the same as the sal- 
mon, and on their return from the sea they are as thickly covered with 
sea lice. We have now had this unnamed fish in the river Shin for the 
last ten years, and if we were allowed by our friends Dr. Fleming and 
other scientific naturalists, we would name this new species the ‘‘ salmo 
Garvie,” in honor of the stream in which it was first produced. 

‘The Garvie river falls into Lochshin one mile from the top, or upper 
end; and as the quality of the salmo Garvie is equal to the salmon, there 
is no doubt but in the course of years they will become a valuable addi- 
tion to the fish in the river Shin, both as regards profit and sport; and 
while this addition is given to the river Shin, there is not a doubt but the 
same in proportion is added to the famous lake, for while a part of this 
cross have got the migratory habits of the salmon, and proceed with them 
to and from the sea, there is as little doubt but part of them retain the 
non-migratory nature of the salmo feroz, through which they remain in 
the lake as the sa/mo ferox do. Itis a strange circumstance that although 
the lake abounds with the sa/mo ferox, there is never one of them to be 
seen in the river Shin that runs out of the lake, although thousands of 
them are seen spawning in the Garvie river that falls into it. This cer- 
tainly is another proof that all the sa/monidea, as well as the salmon, re- 
turn to their native breeding streams, because it was always as accessi- 
ble to the salmo ferox of Lochshin to spawn along with the salmon in the 
Shin river at the foot of the loch, as to go regularly and spawn in the 
Garvie river at the top of it. Had that been the case we could not have 
had the same certainty now that this famous fish was a cross between the 
salmo salar and salmo ferox ; but now the whole circumstances of the 
case establish the fact without a shadow of doubt, and a specimen of the 
salmo Garvie that may be seen in the museum at Invershin will be found 
well worth the inspection of the naturalist and the curious. 

‘ We hope we have said enough on these crosses to convince the reader 
that the great family of salmonide have at first proceeded from the mi- 
gratory salmon and the stationary fresh water trout; for the more we 
study and compare the numerous variety of migratory trout with those 
we meet with in the various rivers and lakes, the more invariably do we 
in all cases meet with a family likeness either in one shape or the other ; 
so that although we cannot trace all and each of these branches to their 
first crosses, there is not a doubt that they all proceed from salmon and 
the fresh water trout—part, inheriting the migratory nature of the former, 
producing the many states and sizes of sea trout, remain always in the 
rivers and lakes, thereby producing the immense variety of shape, size, 
and color, that we daily meet with in trout of our different lakes and 
rivers.’ 

The facts embraced in the above text are curious and important. They 
explain why so many apparently different sorts of trout are found'in sal- 
mon rivers, or in waters connected with them, and that nearly all the 
separate species have one common origin, like the different breeds of dogs, 
and other now domesticated animals, whether quadruped or winged, and 
that variety in shape, size, color, and habits, is the result of cross-breed- 
ing. The breeders of hounds, whether they be those that run by scent or 
by sight—the breeders of pointers, spaniels, and so forth—will sagen: 
comprehend that a cross between the salmon and the common trout will 
partake, generally speaking, equally of the nature and so forth of the re- 
spective parent fish, and that ifa portion of that cross go on breeding 
with salmon, their race will ultimately revert to pure salmon; but if an- 
other portion do not migrate, but remain in the rivers, or rather in fresh 
water, and breed in saa in continuously with the common trout, they will 
eventually become once more that fish, improved, unquestionably, by an 
infusion, though remote, of new blood, if, in speaking of fish, I may be al- 
lowed the use of that term. Before the season is over I shall revert to 
trout breeding, and if live to fulfil my intention of visiting Sutherland- 
shire this year, I shall describe minutely the different crosses between 
trout and salmon, and between their descendants of several generations, 
which are preserved in Mr. Young’s museum at Invershin. 

The season for angling for trout has now commenced, at least in rivers 
in which the fish run small. Small fish are sooner in season than large 
ones, and young fish sooner than old ones, for the simple reason that large 
and old trout, having a greater quantity of spawn to deposit, are more 
debilitated by so doing than the small fish, which have a far less quantity 
of ova toemit. Add to this, that large fish require a large quantity of 
food to become well-conditioned, which they cannot procure so speedily as 
their smaller and younger co-geners. Large trout, such as those of the 
Thames, the Teste, Driffield, or the Colne, are not fully and plumply con- 
valescent before May, and ought not to be angled for until then. How- 
ever, as I consider the remaining part of this month and the whole of the 
next an excellent period of the year for fly-fishing in smallish rivers 


notes touching trout, which I obtained last year from my good friend, Mr. | for trout, I shall give a list of the best flies for the space of time men- 
Andrew Young, the great salmon-shepherd of Sutherlandshire. These | 
notes will be found very suggestive, and they will add, I anticipate, I hope | 
truly, not alittle to the ‘ contemplative man’s recreation.’ I may hereafter | 


tioned. 

The March-brown, or Dun Drake.—Body, orange-colored silk, or deep 
straw-color, over which wind thinly a little reddish-brown fur—that from 
a hare’s poll will do; legs, a honey-dun hackle ; wings, to stand erect, of 
the light mottled fibres of the wing-feather of the hen pheasant; tail, two 
fibres of the same feather. Rib with gold twist for your tail-fly, and let 
your drepper be made without any twist. When the natural fly is out 
well upon the water, and fish are voraciously taking it, angle with three 
March-browns on your casting-line, varying them slightly in size and 


‘color. Hook, No. 8, 9, and 10. 


Willian Blacker, of 54 Dean Street, Soho, whose flies and fly-rods I have 
found the best I have ever used, dresses the March-brown thus :—Body, 
light and dark hare’s ear fur, mixed with a little yellow-brown mohair, 
and ribbed with pale yellow silk; wings, hen pheasant’s wing feather, or 


grey mottled feathers of the partridge’s tail; legs, small brown partridge 


<->) gee tail, two fibres of brown mallard feather. Hook, No. 9 
and 10. 

The Great Red Spinner.—Body, brown-red hog’s down, ribbed with 
gold twist, and tied on with brown silk; wings, starling’s wing feather ; 
legs, bright amber-red hackle ; tail, two fibres of the same feather. Hook, 
No. 9. A good fly for March or April mornings or evenings, and will do 
well as a ‘ bob,’ the March-brown as a ‘ stretcher.’ , ; 

The Soldier Palmer.—Body, bronze-colored peacock harl, ribbed with 
fine gold twist, and two small furnace hackles, struck with strict regu- 
larity from the tail to theshoulder. Hook,10and11. A general fly, and 
special favorite with grayling. ; hich 

Coch- donde. Belly, short and full, of black ostrich and brilliant 
peacock harl twisted together ; wings and legs, a dark furnace hackle of 
the purest black and red color. Hook, 10and11. This is a famous ge- 
neral fly. 

The Hare’s Ear and Yellow.—Body, dark hare’s ear and yellow mo- 
hair mixed; wings, starling’s wing-feather. To be made taper in the 
body ; fur picked out at the shoulder for legs. Hook, No. 10. A good 
general fly. ’ : : 

The Partridge Hackle.—Body, light and dark hare’s ear fur, mixed 
with yellow mohair, and ribbed with yellow silk; wings and legs, the 
brown and mottled back-feather of the partridge. Hook, No. 10 and 11. 
An excellent fly. ; : , ; 

Hofland’s Fancy.—Body, reddish dark brown silk; wings, woodcock’s 
wing-feather ; legs, red hackle; tail, two strands ofa red hackle. Hook, 
No. 10. A good fly in the metropolitan counties’ streams. 

The Maitby.—Body, cinnamon-brown mohair; wings as before; legs, 
small black red hackle; tail, two fibres of brown mallard feather ; gold 
tip. Hook, No. 12. An excellent spring fly at low water. 

The Oak Fly.—Body, yellow mohair, ribbed regularly with dark brown 
silk; legs, a honey-dun hackle wound thrice under the wings, which 
should lie flat and short, and be made of the wing-feather of a a par- 
~~ or hen pheasant. “To be tipped with pale gold twist. Hook, No. 8 
Qand 10. Mr. Blacker makes this famous fly tly, thus :—Body, 
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the black stem of which will rib the fly; wings, woodcock’s wing-feather. 
Hook, No. 10 and 11. There is no better general fly than this from the 
present period up to the middle of May, 

The Stone Fly.—Wings, a mottled feather of the hen pheasant’s wing, 
or the dark grey mottled feather of the mallard, rather inclining to red, 
to be dvesed large, long, and flat; body, yellow brown mohair, mixed 
with light hare’s ear fur, and ribbed with yellow silk, so distributed in 
making the body of the fly that the under and hinder parts may exhibit 
most yellow to the fish ; legs, a brown red hackle; tail, two fibres of the 
brown mallard. Hook, No, 7, 8 and 9. 

The Cowdung Fly.—Body, lemon-colored mohair; legs, ginger 
hackle; wings, landrail’s wing-feather, to lie fiat, and the whole to be 
pa cig hal oy orange silk. Hook, No. 10 and 11. A good spring fly on 

reezy days. 

The Sand Fly.—Body, bright sandy-colored fur from the hare’s neck, 
mixed with a very smal] quantity of orange-colored mohair ; legs, a gin- 

er hackle; wings, the sandy-colored feather of the landrail’s wing. 
ook, No. 9 and 10. ” 

The Alder Fly.—Body, bronze-colored floss silk, full and tapering; 
wings, red tail-feather of the partridge; legs, a black hackle. Another 
way :—body, bronze peacock harl; wings, hen pheasant’s tail-feather, and 
black hackle for legs. Hook, 10 and IL 

The Robin Hood.—Body, blue mole’s fur, blood red hackle under the 
shoulder ; wings, light gray mallard feather ; tail, two fibres of the same. 


Hook, 9 and 10. Vary this killing fly by substituting a brown-red mohair 
, for the mole’s fur. ‘ 
he Blue-blow.—Wings, from the tail-feather of a tomtit ; body, blue 


water rat’s or monkey’s fur; legs, a fine, light blue hackle; tail-whisks, 
two blue hairs. Hook, 10,11 and 12. An excellent April fly during the 
middle of the day. 

Mr. Blacker has sent me some specimens of his light dun ‘ winged 
larva.’ That, with his brown larva, I consider, taking all in all, the best 
general trout fly that can be used. 

My next homily, for Easter Sunday, shall be worthy, I hope, of my 


dearly beloved congregation. EPHEMERA. 
Sr Parrick’s Eve. Bell's Life in London. 


A Forusti of « Munch.” 


THE MAN WHO STOPS THE BOTTLE. ; 

If you notice, there is sure to be one man at the table who is always 

stopping at the bottle. : 
his man has peculiarities so patent, that we are confident there is a 
race of men who are born Bottle-Stoppers. 

The Bottle-Stopper is generally a poor, inanimate, dull creature, who 
sits, scarcely stirs, and never speaks—or, if he speaks, he stammers, un- 
less he stutters, when he issure to blush double-crimson-deep. He is both 
nervous and absent,—so that, if he is recalled to his senses, his nervous- 
ness, upon being made conscious he is in the company of ladies and gentle- 
men, is more painful to witness than his absence,—so, of the two, it is 
much better to let him remain absent. 

In appearance he is awkward, and cannot carve without throwing some- 
thing off the dish. He wears a white neckcloth, that has contracted a 
ludicrous habit of twisting round his neck. . 

In intelligence, his countenance is not unlike a male ballet-dancer’s, but 
there the likeness stops, for the Bottle-Stopper never smiles, or grins, in 
the same bewitching manner that the balfet-dancer does, when he is 
pleased. All kind of animation seems to have absconded from his pale 
face long ago. He looks much more likely to cry than to laugh; so, if 
you are wise, you will not attempt the latter for fear of succeeding in the 
former. 

Let the conversation be ever so brisk, he never appears to listen. His 
thoughts, if he has any, are out of the room. The jokes may fly about 
in all directions, but he is following a blue-bottle along the ceiling, or else 
building a red-hot castle in the coals. He is only awakened from his stu- | 
dies by a powerful entreaty to ‘ pass the bottle ; when he rubs his eyes to 
see where he is. 

As a matter of course, the Bottle-Stopper has not the smallest taste for 
wine. His ignorance in this respect is something contemptible. An 
unmarried lady knows more of champagne than he does. The youngest 
man of the party, who is rubbing up for a pair of whiskers, can tell a fine 
glass of port, with a higher knowledge of its goodness, than hecan. When 
asked to fill his glass, he helps himself to the bottle that is nearest to him, 
without any reference to the wine he has been drinking last. Red or 
white—sparkling or still—Rhine wine or French wine—it is all the same 
tohim. If it was table beer—or no better than Soyer’s Nectar—he would 
drink it all the same. 

As the Bottle-Stopper never says a word, he is not much spoken to. He 
would not be notived at all, if it were not for his unfortunate propensity 
to keep the bottle constantly by his side. This propensity only elicits a 
playful observation at first, but as the error is repeated every time the 
bottle travels round, he is sharply called to order by some bald-headed, 
elderly gentleman, who begs of him, in a military voice, to ‘ Look a little 
more alive, and send round the port.’ These reprimands grow sharper at 
each new offence, till at last the Bottle-Stopper is happy to escape the mo- 
ment ‘ coffee’ is announced, leaving the elderly gentleman and his portly 
po a to denounce him as a ‘ stupid fellow,’ as soon as his back is 
turned. 

He is not more lively with the ladies than with the gentlemen. He takes 
refuge in some large portfolio of prints, and disappears mysteriously dur- 
ing some heavy ordnance piece of music, letting himself quietly out of 
A week afterwards he leaves his card, and is never seen 





the street-door. 
again. 

The Bottle-Stopper is simply a hand-and-fork automaton that is invit- 
ed out to dinner. He is as little moved by beautiful music as he is by the 
generous influence of wine He neither sings nor dances, and seems to 
excel but in one thing, and that is dreaming. The wonder is, he is ever 
found at a dinner-table at all, for he is neither useful nor ornamental, 
and the general apology for stupidity cannot be made in his favor, for 
he is not eyen rich. The secret must be, that he is invited at the last 
minute to fill up the gap made by the unavoidable absence of some better 
invitation. 

What the Bottle-Stopper may be in private life, we have no means of 
knowing, and we are rather glad of it. But we can imagine him to be al- 
ways in arrear with his rent, never to eat his dinner till it is perfectly 
cold, to be plunged’in the darkest ignorance with regard to bills, insur- 
ances, and all commercial transactions, and never by any accident to keep | 
an appointment, or recollect a single thing he has promised. He is the 
sort of man who would invite twenty persons to dinner, and then forget 
everything about it. We can fancy his starting for the Derby ona Thurs- 
day morning, or if there was an eclipse to-day, that he would be rushing 
out to see it to-morrow. After all, he is as harmless as he is simple ; only, 
as a general rule, we should say: ‘ Never sit next to the Bottle-Stopper at 
dinner, if you possibly can help it.’ 

P.S. We haye dined at many hundred tables, and haye known, in our 
varied ‘mahogany’ experience, many hundred Bottle-Stoppers, but we 
must say, in justice to a much-calumniated country, that, we have never 
met with an Irishman yet who was a Bottle-Stopper ! 





ARMY INTELLIGENCE, my 

We are glad to find that the high state of discipline of the British army 
is likely to be carried still higher by the contemplated reductions, which 
will cut off vast numbers of. men without diminishing the quantity of offi- 
cers. It is contemplated that our army will, in time, be able to boast of 
such efficiency in the way of command, that every private will have at 
least six superiors to look after him. In order to test the value of this 
kind of arrangement, it has been proposed to place Tomkins, of the Grena- 
diers, under the new system, which will be established if the present mode 
of lopping off from the ranks, and leaving the upper grades untouched, 
should be persisted in. 

Tomkins will undergo a series of drills at the hands—or rather at the 
voices—of the numerous officers whose duty it will be to keep up his effi- 
ciency, by showing the juvenile soldier how to handle his musket, and 
eventually teaching the young idea how to shoot. 

The following will be a sample of the mode in which Tomkins will be 
addressed, and we only trust that, though too many cooks spoil the broth, 
it will not turn out that too many officers spoil the soldier :— 

Adjutant. Heads up, Tomkins, 

First Lieutenant. Keep your stomach in, Tomkins. 

Captain, Steady, Tomkins, steady. 

Second Lieutenant, As you were, Tomkins. 

Major. Yow'll go back into the awkward squad, Tomkins. 

Colonel. Eyes right, Tomkins. 

All the Officers together. Chest out, stomach in, eyes right, shoulders 
left, head foremost, toes out, knees straight, steady, steady, Tomkins ! ! ! 


Brace! Jenny Lind !—J, Lind. was offered some. thirty thousand 
pounds to sing at the Imperial. oneasta the Court of Rusia. Jenny’s 


orange floss silk, over which strike from tail to shoulder a deep solheskion. 







WEIGHTS AND MEASURES FOR THE MILLION. 
One pound of chalk makes two gallons of milk. 
Two twigs of birch broom—one. ounce of tea. 
Three ounces of sand—half a pound of nae 

One stick of Spanish liquorice—two pots of porter. 
Twenty noisy eparata infuri beadle. 

Six friends in the pit—one blaze of triumph. 
Eight Protectionist facts—one . 


TIME OUT OF MIND. he 
We really cannot tell what has come lately to some of the — 
Clocks of London. Since St. Clement’s set the bad yp. of irregula- 
rity, some four or five years ago, there has been a sort of epidemic pre- 
vailing among many of the principal time-pieces of the Metropolis. A 
month or so back, it was the Royal Exchange that showed a of 
-ill-timed eccentricity, and now we regret to hear of that highly respected 
member of the Horological Society, the Asylum Clock, in the Westmin- 
ster Road, having turned off the whole of its hands for the last fortnight. 
, The absence of the hands cannot be the result of a strike, for no striking 
, has been observed by the inhabitants. f 
| ‘The works are, of course, completely stopt, and the supposition is, that 
the Clock had, in a moment of forgetfulness, been wound up to a pitch of 
intensity which has proved fatal to its proper equilibrium. Whatever 
may be the cause, we can only deplore the effect, for this Clock, which 
seemed always to have the game in its hands, is at present without any 
hands whatever. 





A HINT TO PUBLISHERS. 

There is in Literature, as in other matters, a great deal in a name, and 
no sooner does any thing successful appear in any department of specu- 
lation, than a series of nominal resemblances to the fortunate achieve- 
ment are instantly advertised. We recommend the following as a few ti- 
tles for books, intended to follow up the recent new work, called, ‘ Tur- 
key and its Destiny ’ :— 

* Capon and its Capabilities.’ 
‘Veal and its Woes.’ 
‘Mutton and its Capers.’ 

‘ Chicken and its Faint-Heartedness.’ 
‘ Gin and its Bitters.’ 

‘Curd and its Wheys.’ 





High Life in the New Cut.—Gentleman : What’s the price of this red 
erring? 

Fishmonger: You shall have that for a halfpenny, Sir. 

Gentleman : Well, I’ve no money about me, but I can give a postage- 
stamp, if you can oblige me with change. 

The Authors of our own Pleasures.—Next to the pleasures of having 
done a good action, there is nothing so sweet as the pleasure of having 
written a good article! 

The Oxford Steeple Chase.—The Oxford correspondent of the ‘ Morn- 
ing Post’ states that measures have been taken by the Vice-Chancellor 
and heads of houses, to prevent ‘ the practice of riding in races commonly 
known as steeple-chases,’ which has of late ‘ prevailed to a great extent 
among some of the junior members of the University.’ Steeple-chasing, 
we believe, is not uncommon among senior members of the University, 
who clear scruples and go over difficulties in fine style, when there is a 
shovel hat or a mitre at the goal. 

A Flat Cotradiction to an Old Proverb.—There is a musty old proverb 
which says, ‘ Every road leads to Rome.’ This is not the case with the 
Pope, at all events, for with him every road leads to every other place 
but Rome. 

Ploughing by Steam.—We perceive that steam has been applied to the 
process of ploughing. If the farmers are really, as they allege, in ter- 
rible hot water, we think they cannot do better than turn the hot water 
to account, by using the steam for farming purposes. 

Reason for Wearing a Beard.—There is a Member of the Peace So- 
ciety who has not shaved now for years, and the reason he gives for his 
beard, which is a very handsome one, is this: ‘He is not going to touch 
a razor, lest by any accident he should be lending his hand to the unne- 
cessary effusion of blood.’ 


THE MISSISSIPPI PATENT PLAN FOR 
PULLING TEETH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ CUPPING ON THE STERNUM.’ 








I had just finished the last volume of Wistar’s Anatomy, well nigh com- 
ing to a period myself with weariness at the same time, and with feet well 
braced up on the mantel-piece, was lazily surveying the closed volume 
which lay on my lap, when a hurried step in the front gallery aroused me 
from the myths into which I was fast sinking. 

Turning my head as the office door opened, my eyes fell on the well de- 
veloped proportions of a huge flatboatsman who entered the room wearin 
a countenance, the expression of which would seem to indicate that he ha 
just gone into the vinegar manufacture with a fine promise of success. 

‘Do you pull teeth, young one?’ said he to me. 

‘ Yes, and noses too,’ replied I, fingering my slender moustache, highly 
indignant at tbe juvenile appellation, and bristling up by the side of the 
huge Kentuckian, till I looked as large as a thumb-lancet by the side of an 
amputating knife. 

‘You needn’t get riled, young doc, I meant no insult, sarten, for my 
teeth are too sore to “low your boots to jar them as I swallered you down. 
I want a tooth pulled, can you manage the job? Ouch! criminy, but it 
hurts 

‘Yes, sir, I can pull your tooth. Is it an incisor, or a dens sapientiz ? 
one of the decidua, or a permanent grinder ” 

‘It’s asizer, [ reckon, It’s the largest tooth in my jaw, anyhow, you 
can see for yourself,’ and the Kentuckian opening the lower half of his 
face, disclosed a set of teeth that clearly showed that his half of the alli- 
gator lay above. 

‘A molar requires extraction,’ saidI, as he laid his finger on the 
aching fang. wliy 

‘A molar! well, I’ll be cus’t but you doctors have queer names for 
things! I reckon the next time I want a money-puss a molear will be ex- 
tracted too; ouch! What do youax for pulling teeth, doc? I want togit 
rid of the pesky sing 

‘A dollar, sir,’ sai 
chair for him. 

‘A dollar! dollar h—1l1! do you think the Yazoo Pass is full of kegs of 
speshy ? I’d see you smashed under a hogshead of pork ‘fore I’d give you 
a dollar to pull the thing ;’ and picking up his hat, which he had dashed 
on the floor on his first entrance, off he started. 

Seeing some fun in store, I winked at the rest of the students, whom 
the loudness of our conversation had called from the other rooms of the 
capacious office, and requested the subject to return. 

‘It’s no use, stranger ; I’d squirm all day fust fore I'd give you a dol- 
lar to pull every tooth in my head,’ said he. 

‘ Well, Mister, times are hard, and I’ll pull your tooth for half a dol- 
lar,’ said I, determined, if necessary, to give him pay before I would lose 
the Bay of his tooth. . 

‘ You’ll have to come down a notch lower, doc. I wants to introduce 
Kaintuck fashions on a Southern sile; and up thar, you can get a tooth 
pulled and the agur ’scribed for, fur a quarter.’ ae 

‘Well, but recollect, it’s harder to pull teeth here than it is in Ken- 
tucky.’ 

‘Don’t care a cuss; dimes is ne I don’t want to be stingy, 
though, doc, and I’ll tell you what I'll do. I feels sorter bad from eatin’ 
a mud-cat yesterday. Ill gin you a quarter to pull my tooth, if you'll 
throw in a dose of castor ile.’ ; 

‘It’s a bargain,’ said I. ‘I couldn’t possibly afford to do it so low if I 
didn’t manufacture my own oil, and pull teeth on the ‘ Mississippi patent 
plan,’ without the least pain, i 

‘ Well, I’se struck a breeze of luck, sure, to get it *stracted without 
hurtin,’ for I ’spected it would make all things Pop, by hoecake.” And 
‘all things did pop,’ certain, as the poor devil found to his sorrow, before 
the ‘ Mississippi patent plan’ was over. 

The room in which we were was the operating one of the office, where 
patients were examined, andjsurgical operations performed. It was fur- 
nished with all the usual appliances of such an establishment. In the 
middle of the room, yywes | fastened to the floor by screws, was a large 
arm-chair, with head-board and straps, to confine the body and limbs of 
the patient whilst the operator was at work, in such cases as required 
it. On either side of the house, driven into the wall, were a cou le of 
iron bolts, to which were fastened blocks and pulleys, used when reducing 
old dislocations, when all milder means had ed. The chair, pulleys, 
and a small hand-vice were the apparatus intended to be used by me in 
the extraction of the Kentuckian’s tooth, by the ‘ Mississippi patent plan.’ 

The patient watched all our preparations—for I quickly let the other 


‘T, pulling out the case of instruments and placing a 
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his tooth pulled without pain 


seemed hugely tickled at the idea of hav 
| for a quarter, and a dose of castor-oil extra. 
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i saratine oh mn ready, we invited the subject to take his seat in the 
; r, ing him it was necessary, agreeably to our mod 
pulling teeth, that the body and arms should be perfectly quiet ; that other 
octors, who hadn’t bought the right to use the ‘ patent plan,’ used the 
ullikins, whilst I operated with the pulleys. I soon had him immoya. 
ly strapped to the chair, hand and foot. Introducing the hand-vice in 
his mouth, which, fortunately for me, was a large one, I screwed it fast 
to the offending tooth, then connecting it with the first cord of the pulleys 
and intrusting it to the hands of two experiened assistants, I was rea/ 
| eesepe er a — Giving the word, and singing, ‘ Lord, re- 
eive this sinner’s soul,’ we pulled gs let the fu i 
on the neck bones gradually” i i doar 


Though I live till every hair on my head is as hollow as a dr 
shall never forget the iaenes y Sent 

Clothed in homespun of the copperas hue, impotent to help himself, his 
body immovably fixed to the chair, his neck gradually extending itself, 
like a terrapin’s emerging from its shell, his eyes twice their natural size, 
and projected nearly out of their sockets, his mouth widely distended, 
with the vice hidden in its cavity, and the connexion of the rope being be- 
hind his cheeks, giving the appearance as if we had cast anchor in his 
stomach, and were heaving it slowly home, sat the Kentuckian, screaming 
and cursing that we were pulling his head off without moving the tooth, 
and that the torment was awful. But I eoolly told him ’twas the usual 
way the ‘ Mississippi patent plan’ worked, oul directed my assistants to 
keep up their steady pull. 

I have not yet fully determined, as it was the first and last experiment, 
which would have come first, his head or the tooth, for all at once the 
rope gave way, precipitating, without much order or arrangement, the as- 
sistants into the — corner of the room. 

The operating chair not being as securely screwed down as _ usual, was 
uptorn by the shock of the retrograde motion acquired, when the rope 
broke, and landed the Kentukian on his back in the most distant side of 
the room; as he fell, he struck the side of his face against the wall, and 
out came the vice, with a large tooth in itsfangs. He raged like one of 
his indigenous thunderstorms, and demanded to be released. Fearing 
some hostile demonstration when the straps were unfastened, we took oc- 
casion to cut them with a long bowie knife. He rose up, spitting blood 
and shaking himself, as if he was anxious to get rid of his clothes. ‘ H—1, 
Doc, but she’s a buster! I never seed such a tooth. I reckon no common 
fixments would have fotch it ; but I tell you, sirree, it hurt awful ; I think 
it’s the last time the ‘ Mississippi Patent Plan’ gets me in its holt. Here’s 
a five-dollar Kaintuck bill, take your pay and gin us the change.’ 

Seeing he was in such good humor, I should have spared him, but his 
meanness disgusted me, and I thought I would carry the joke a little 
further. On examining his months t suddenly diseovered, as was the 
case, that I had pulled the wrong tooth, but I never told him, and he had 
too much blood in his mouth to discover it. 

‘ Curse the luck,’ I exclaimed, ‘ by Jupiter I have lost my bet. I didn’t 
break the infernal thing.’ 

‘ Lost what? inquired the patient, alternately spitting out blood, and 
cramming in my tobacco. : 

‘Why, a fine hat. I bet the old boss that the first tooth I pulled onmy 
’ Mississippi Patent Plan, I either broke the neck of the patient or his 
jaw-bone, and I have done neither.’ 

‘ Did you never pull a tooth that way before? why, you told me you'd 
pulled a hundred.’ 

‘Yes, but they all belonged to dead men.’ 

‘ And if the rope hadn’t guv way, I reckon there’d bin another dead 
man’s pulled. Cuss you, you’d never pulled my tooth if I hadn’t thought 
you had plenty of ’sperience ; but gin me my change, I wants to be gwine 
to the boat.’ 

I gave the fellow his change for the five dollar bill, deducting the quar- 
ter, and the next day, when endeavoring to pass it, I found we had both 
made a mistake. I had pulled the wrong tooth, and he had given me 2 
counterfeit bill. 

Leaves from the Note Book of a Louisiana Swamp Doctor. 


THE INDEFATIGABLE BEAR HUNTER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ CUPPING ON THE STERNUM.’ 











[From * Leaves from the Note-Book of a Louisiana Swamp Doctor,’ just published by 
A. Hart, Philadelphia. ] 





In my round of practice, I occasionally meet with men whose peculiari- 
ties stamp them as belonging to a class composed only of themselves. So 
different are they in appearance, habits, taste, from the majority of man- 
kind, that it is impossible to classify them, and you have therefore to set 
them down as queer birds ‘ of a feather,’ that none resemble sufficiently 
to associate with. 

I had a patient once who was one of these’queer ones; gigantic in sta- 
ture, uneducated, fearless of real danger, yet timorous as a child of su- 

rstitious perils, born literally in the woods, never having been in a city 
in his life, and his idea of one being that it was a place where people met 
together to make whiskey, and form plans for swindling country folks. 
To view him at one time, you would think him only a whiskey-drinking, 
bear-fat-loving mortal ; at other moments, he would give vent to ideas, 
proving that beneath his rough exterior there ran a fiery current of high 
enthusiastic ambition. 

It isa favorite theory of mine, and one that I am fond of consoling my- 
self with, for my own insignificance, that there is no man born who is not 
capable of attaining distinction, and no occupation that does not contain 
a path leading to fame. To bide our time is all that is necessary. 1 had 
expressed this view in the hearing of Mik-hoo-tah, for so was the subject 
of this sketch called, and it seemed to chime in with his feelings exactly. 
Born in the woods, and losing his parents early, he had forgotten his real 
name, and the bent of his genius inclining him to the slaying of bears, he 
had been given, even when a youth, the name of Mik-hoo-tah, signifying 
‘the grave of bears,’ by his Indian asseciates and admirers. 

To glance in and around his cabin, you would have thought that the 
place had been selected for ages past by the bear tribe to yield up their 
spirits in, so numerous were the relics. Little chance, I ween, had the 
cold air to whistle through that hut, so thickly was it tapestried with the 
soft, downy hides, the darkness of the surface relieved occasionally by the 
skin of a tender fawn, or the short-haired irascible panther. From the 
joists depended bear-hams and tongues innumerable, and the ground out- 
side was literally white with bones. Ay, he was a bear-hunter, in its 
most comprehensive sense—the chief of that vigorous band, whose occu ; 

ation is nearly gone—crushed beneath the advancing strides of romance- 

estroying civilization. When his horn sounded—so tradition run—the 
bears began to draw lots to see who should die that day, for painful expe- 
rience had told them the uselessness of all endeavoring to escape. The 
‘ Big Bear of Arkansas’ would not have given him an hour’s extra work, 
or raised a fresh wrinkle on his already care-corrugated brow. But, 
though almost daily imbruing his hands in the blood of Bruin, Mik-hoo- 
tah had not become an impious or cruel-hearted man. Such was his piety, 
that he never killed a bear without getting down on his knees—to skin it 
—and praying to be d—ned if it warn’t a buster; and such his softness of 
heart, that he often wept, when he, by mistake, had killed a suckling 
bear—depriving her poor offspring of a mother’s care—and found her too 
"te to be eaten So indefatigable had he become in his pursuit, that the 

ears bid fair to disappear from the face of the swamp, and be known to 

osterity only through the one mentioned in Scripture, that assisted 

lisha to punish the impertinent children, when an accident occurred to 
the hunter, which raised their hopes of not being entirely exterminated. 

One day, Mik happened to come unfortunately in contact with a stray 
herpes fellow, who, doubtless in the indulgence of an adventurous spirit, 

ad wandered away from the Rocky Mountains, and formed a league for 
mutual protection with his black and more effeminate brethren of the 
swamp. Mik saluted him, as he approached, with an ounce ball in the 
forehead, to avenge half a dozen of his best dogs, who lay in fragments 
around ; the bullet flattened upon his impenetrable skull, merely infu- 
riating the monster; and before Mik could re-load, it was upon him. Seiz- 
ing him by the leg, it bore him to the ground, and ground the limb to 
atoms. But before it could attack a more vital part, the knife of the 
dauntless hunter had cloven its heart, and it dropped dead upon the bleed- 
ing form of its slayer, in which condition they were shortly found by 
Mik’s comrades. Making a litter of branches, they placed Mik upon it, 
and proceeded with all haste to their camp, sending one of the company 
by a near cut for me, as I was the nearest physician. Whén I reached 
their temporary shelter I found Mik doing better than I could have ex- 
pected, with the exception of his wounded leg, and that, from its crushed 
and multilated condition, I saw would have to be amputated immediately, 
of which I informed Mik. As I expected, he opposed it vehemently ; but 
I convinced him of the impossibility of saving it, assuring him if it were 
not amputated, he would certainly die, and appealed to his good sense to 
grant permission, which he did at last. The next difficulty was to pro- 
cure amputating instruments, the rarity of surgical operations, and the 
generally slender purse of the ‘ Swamp Doctor,’ not justifying him in pur- 
chasing expensive instruments. A couple of bowie-knives, one Ingenious- 
ly hacked and filed into a saw—a tourniquet made of a belt and piece of 
stick—a gun-screw converted for the time into a tenaculum—and some 





buckskin slips for ligatures, completed my case of instruments for ampu- 
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tation. The city physician ma e at this recital, but I assure him 
many 4 more di ban ° setae aon the amputation of a leg, has been 
performed by his humble brother in the ‘swamp, with far more simple 
means than those I have mentioned. The preparations being completed, 
Mik refused to have his arms bound, and commenced singing a bear song ; 
and throughout the whole operation, which was necessarily tedious, he 
never uttered a groan, or missed a single stave. The next day, I had 
him conveyed by easy stages to his pre-emption ; and tending assiduously, 
in the course of a few weeks, he had recovered sufficiently for me to cease 
attentions. I made him a wooden leg, which answered a good payee 7 
and with a sigh of regret for the spoiling of such a good hunter, struck | 
him from my list of patients. : | 

A few months passed over and I heard nothing more of him. Newer, | 


but not brighter, stars were in the ascendant, filling with their deeds the | 


clanging trump of bear-killing fame, and, but for the quautity of bear- 
blanke nd th 
resent of bear-hams, Mik-hoo-tah bid fair to suffer that fate most terri- 
le to aspiring ambitionists—forgetfulness during life. The sun, in des- 
pair at the stern necessity which compelled him to yield up his tender off- 
spring, day, to the gloomy grave of darkness, had stretched forth his lon, 
arms, and, with the tenacity of a drowning man clinging to a straw, ha 
clutched the tender whispering straw-like topmost branches of the trees 
—in other words it was near sunset—when I arrived at home from a long 
wearisome semi-ride-and-swim through theswamp. Receivinga negative 
to my inquiry whether there were any new calls, I was felicitating my- 
self upon a quiet night beside my tidy bachelor hearth, undisturbed by 
crying children, babbling women, or amorous cats—the usual accompani- 
ments of married life—when, like a poor henpecked Benedick crying for 
peace when there is no peace, I was doomed to disappointment. Hearing 
the splash of a paddle in the bayou running before the door, I turned my 
head towards the bank, and soon beheld, first the tail of a coon, next his 
body, a human face, and, the top of the bank being gained, a full-propor- 
tioned form clad in the garments which, better than any printed label, 
wrote him down raftsman, trapper, bear-hunter. He was a messenger 
from the imdefatigable bear-hunter, Mik-hoo-tah. Asking him what was 
the matter, as soon as he could get the knots untied which two-thirds 
drunkenness had made in his tongue, he informed me, to my sincere re- 
gret, that Mik went out that morning on a bear-hunt, and in a fight with 
one had got his leg broke all to flinders, if possible worse than the other, 
and that he wanted me to come quickly. Getting into the canoe, which 
awaited me, I wrapped myself in my blanket, and yielding to my fatigue, 
was soon fast asleep. I did not awaken until the canoe, striking against 
the bank, as it landed at Mik’s pre-emption, nearly threw me in the 
bayou, and entirely succeeded with regard to my half-drunken paddler, 
who—like the sailor who circumnavigated the world and then was 
drowned in a puddle-hole in his own garden—had escaped all the perils 
of the tortuous bayou to be pitched overboard when there was nothing to 
do but step out and tie the dug-out. Assisting him out of the water, we 
proceeded to the house, when, to my indignation, I learnt that the drunk- 
en messenger had given me the long trip for nothing, Mik only wanting 
me to make him a new wooden leg, the old one having been completely de- 
molished that morning. 
Relieving myself by a satisfactory oath, I would have returned that 


_ night, but the distance was too great for one fatigued as I was, so I had 


to content myself with such accommodations as Mik’s cabin afforded, 
which, to one blessed like myself with the happy faculty of ready adapta- 
tion to circumstances, was not a very difficult task. 

I was surprised to ee the change in Mik’s appearance. From 
nearly a giant, he had wasted to a mere huge bony frame-work; theskin 
of his face clung tightly to the bones, and showed nothing of those laugh- 
ter-moving features that were wont to adorn his visage ; only his eye re- 
mained unchanged, and it had lost none of its brilliancy—the flint had 
lost none of its fire. 

‘What onearth is the matter with you, Mik? I have never seen any 
one fail off so fast; you have wasted to a skeleton—surely you must have 
the consumption.” 

‘Do you think so, Doc? T’llsoon show you whether the old bellows has 
lost any of its force! and hopping to the door, which he threw wide open 
he gave a death-hug rally to his dogs, in such a loud and piercing tone, 
that I imagined a steam whistle was being discharged in my ear, and for 
several moments could hear nothing distinctly. 

‘ That will do! stop! I yelled, as I saw Mik drawing in his breath pre- 
paratory to another effort of his vocal strength ; ‘ I am satisfied you have 
not got consumption; but what has wasted you so, Mik? Surely, you 
ain’t in love” 

* Love! h—Il1! you don’t suppose, Doc, even if I was ’tarmined to make 
a cussed fool of myself, that there is any gal in the swamp that could 
stand that hug, do you” and catching upa huge bull-dog, who lay bask- 
ing himself by the fire, he gave him such a squeeze that the animal yelled 
with pain, and for a few moments appeared dead. ‘No, Doc, it’s grief, 
pure sorrur, sorrur, Doc! when I looks at what I is now and what I used 
to be! Jes think, Doc, of the fust hunter in the swamp having his sport 
spilte, like bar-meat in summer without salt! Jes think of a man stand- 
in’ up one day and blessing old Master for having put bar in creation, 

and the next cussing high , and low h—11] ’cause he couldn’t ’sist in 

uttin’ them out! Warn’t it enough to bring tears to the eyes of an In- 
jun tater, much less take the fat off a bar-hunter! Doc, I fell off like 
*simmons arter frost, and folks as doubted me, needn’t had asked whether 
I war ’ceitful or not, for they could have seed plum threw me! The bar 
and painter got so saucy that they’d cum to the tother side of the bayou 
and see which could talk the impudentest! ‘Don’t you want some bar- 
meat or painter blanket ?’ they’d ask ; ‘ bars is monstrous fat, and paint- 
er’s hide is mighty warm! Oh! Doc, I wasa miserable man! The sky 
‘warn’t blue for me, the sun war always cloudy, and the shade-trees gin 
no shade for me. Even the dogs forgot me, and the little children quit 
coming and asking, ‘Please, Mr. Bar-Grave, cotch me a young bar or a 
painter kitten.” Doc, the tears would cum in my eyes and the hot bloed 
would cum biling up from my heart, when I’d hobble out of a sundown 
and hear the boys tell, as they went by, of the sport they'd had that day, 
and how the bar fit ’fore he was killed, and how fat he war arter he was 
slayed. Long arter they was gone, and the whip-poor-will had eat up 
their voices, Tones sit out there on the old stump, and think of the 
things that used to hold the biggest place in my mind when I was a boy, 
and p’raps sense I’ve bin a man. ; 

‘I'd heard tell of distinction and fame, and people’s names never dying, 
and how Washington and Franklin, and Clay and Jackson, and a heap of 
political dicshunaryfolks, would live when their big hearts had crumbled 

down to arifie-charge of dust; and I begun, too, to think, Doc, what a 
pleasant thing it would be to know folks a million years off would talk of 
me like them, and it made me ’tarmine to ’stinguish myself, and have my 
mame put in a book with a yaller kiver. I warn’t a genus, Doc, I nude 
that, nor I warn’t dicshunary; so I detarmined to strike out in a new 
track for glory, and ’title myself to be called the ‘ bar-hunter of Ameri- 
ky.’ Doc, my heart jumpt up, and I belted my hunting-shirt tighter for 
fear it would lepe out when I fust spoke them words out loud. 

* «The bar-hunter of Ameriky !’” Doc, you know whether I war ernin’ 
the name when I war ruined. There is not a child, white, black, Injun, 
or nigger, from the Arkansas line to Trinity, but what has heard of me, 
sand I were happy when’—here a tremor of his voice and a tear glistening 
in the glare of the fire told the old fellow’s emotion—‘ when—but les take 
‘a drink—Doc, I found I was dying—I war gettin’ weaker and weaker—I 
nude your truck warn’t what I needed, or [’d sent for you. A bar-hunt 
‘war the medsin that my system required, a fust class bar-hunt, the music 
of the dogs, the fellers a screaming, the cane poppin’, the rifles crackin’, 
the bar growlin’, the fight hand to hand, slap goes his paw, and a dog’s 
hide hangs on one cane and his body on another, the knife glistenin’ and 
then goin’ plump up to the handle in his heart !—Oh! Doc, this was what 
I needed, and I swore, since death were huggin’ me, anyhow, I mite as 
well feel his last grip in a bar-hunt. 

‘I seed the boys goin’ long one day, and haled them to wait awhile, as I 
believed I would go along too. I war frade if I kept out of a hunt much 
‘onger I wood get outen practis. They laughed at me, thinkin’ I war 
jpkin’! for wat cood a sick, old, one-legged man do in a bar-hunt ? how cood 
he get threw the swamp, and vines, and canes, and backwater ? and s’pose 
he mist the bar, how war he to get oute n the way ? 


‘But I war ’tarmined on goin’; my dander was up, and I swore I wood 
g0, tellin’ them if I coodent travel *bout much, I could take a stand. See- 
in’ it war no use tryin, to ’swade me, the saddled my poney, and off we 
started. I felt better right off. I knew cuddent do much in the chase, 
80 I told the fellers I would go to the cross-path stand, and wate for the 
bar, as he would be sarten tocum by thar. You have never seed the cross 
path stand, Doc. It’s the singularest place in the swamp. It’s rite in 
the middle of a canebrake, thicker than har on a bar-hide, down in a deep 
sink, that looks like the devil had cummenst diggin’ a skylite for his pre- 
emption. I knew it war a dangersome place for well man to go in, much 
jess a one-leg cripple ; but I war ’tarmined that time to give a deal on the 
dead wood, and play my hand out. The boys gin me time to get to the 
stand, and them cummenst the drive. The bar seemed ’tarmined.on dis- 
appinting me, for the fust thing I heard of the dogs and bar, they was 
outen bearing. sp bet oe quiet, and I got so wrathy at not being 
able to foller up the chase, that I cust till the trees cummenst shedding 


ets in the neighboring cabins, and the painful absence of his usual | 





their leaves and small branches, when I heard them lumbrin back, and I 
nude they war makin’ tome. I primed old ‘ bar death’ fresh, and rubbed 
the frizin’ for it war no time for rifle to get to snappin’. Thinks I, if I 
ha to miss, I’ll try what virtue there is in my Tate-sahes; Doc, my 
knife war gone. H—11! bar, for God’s sake have a soft head, and die easy, 
for I can’t run! 


‘ Doc, you’ve hearn a bar bustin’ threw a cane-brake, and know how 


_ near to aharrycane it is. I almost cummenst dodgin’ the trees, thinkin’ 


it war the best in the shop one a comin’, for it beat the loudest thunder 
ever I heard; that ole bar did, comin’ to get his death from an ole, one- 
legged cripple, what had slayed more of his brethren than his nigger foot 

ever made trax in the mud. Doc, he heerd a monstrus long ways 
ahead of the dogs. 1 warn’t skeered, but I must own, as I had but one 
shot, an’ no knife, I wud have prefurd they had been closer. But here he 
cum! he bar—big as a bull—boys off h—ll-wards—dogs nowhar—no 
knife—but one shot—and only one leg that cood run! 

‘ The bar ’peered s’prised to see me standin’ ready for him in the open- 
in’; for it war currently reported ’mong his brethren that I was either 
dead, or no use for bar. I thought fust he war skeered; and, Doc, I 
b’leve he war, till he cotch a sight of my wooden leg, and that toch his 
re. for he knew he would be hist outen every she bear’s company, ef 

e run from a poor, sickly, one-legged cripple, so on he cum, a small river 
of slobber pourin from his mouth, and the blue smoke curlin outen his 
ears. I tuck good aim at his left, and let drive. The ball struck him on 
the eyebrow, and glanced off, only stunnin’ him for a moment, jes givin’ 
me time to club my rifle, an’ on he kum, as fierce as old grizzly. As he 
got in reach, I gin him a lick ’cross the temples, brakin’ the stock in fifty 

ieces, an’ knockin’ him senseless. [ struv to foller up the lick, when, 
oc, | war fast—my timber toe had run inter the ground, and I cuddent 
git out, though I jerked hard enuf to bring my thigh out of joint. I stuped 
to unscrew the infurnal thing, when the bar cum too, and cum at me 
agen. Vim! I tuck him over the head, and, cochunk, he keeled over. 

—ll! but I cavorted and pitched. Thar war my wust enemy, watin’ for 
me to give him a finisher, an’ J cuddent git at him. I’d cummense un- 
screwin’ leg—here cum bar—vini—cochunk—he’d fall out of reach—and, 
Doc, I cuddent git to him. I kept workin’ my body round, so as to un- 
screw the leg, and keep the bar off till I cood ’complish it, when jes a I 
tuck the last turn, and got loose from the d——d thing, here cum bar, 
more venimous than ever, and [ nude thar war death to one out, and com- 
in’ shortly. I let him get close, an’ then cum down with a perfect tornado 
on his head, as I thought; but the old villin had learnt the dodge—the 
barrel jest struck him on the side of the head, and glanst off, slinging it- 
self ont of my hands bout twenty feet *mongst the thick cane, and thar I 
war in a fix sure. Bar but little hurt—no gun—no knife—no dogs—no 
frens—no chance tu climb—an’ only one leg that cood run. Doc, I jes 
cummenst makin’ ’pologies to ole Master, when an idee struck me. Doc, 
did you ever see a piney woods nigger pullin at a sassafras root? or a 
suckin’ pig ina tater patch arter the big yams? Youhas! Weill, you 
can ’magin how I jerkt at that wudden leg, for it war the last of pea-time 
with me, sure, if I didn’t rise fore bar did’ At last, they both cum up, 
both the same time, and I braced myself for a death struggle. 

‘ We fit all round that holler! Fust I’d foller bar, and then bar would 
chase me! I’d make a lick, he’d fend off, and showin’ a set of teeth that 
no doctor, ’cept natur, had ever wurkt at, cum tearin’ at me! We both 
*gan to git tired, 1 heard the boys and dogs cumin’, so did bar, and we 
were both anxshus to bring the thing to a close ’fore they cum up, though 
I wuddent thought they were intrudin’ ef they had cum up some time 
afore. 

‘I'd worn the old leg pretty well off to the second jint, when, jest ’fore 
I made a lick, the noise of the boys andthe dogs cummin’ sorter confused 
bar, and he made a stumble, and bein’ offhis guard I got a fair lick! The 
way that bar’s flesh giv in to the soft impresshuns of that leg war an ho- 
nor to the mederkal perfeshun for having invented sich a weepun! [I hol- 
lered—but you have heered me holler an’ I won’t describe it—I had whip- 
ped a bar in a fair hand to hand fight—me, an old sickly one-legged bar- 
hunter! The boys cum up, and, when they seed the ground we had fit 
over, they swore they would hav thought, ‘stead ofa bar-fight, that I had 
been cuttin’ cane and deadenin’ timber for a corn-patch, the sile war so 
worked up; they then handed me a knife to finish the work. 

* Doc, les licker, it’s a dry talk—when will you make me another leg? 
for bar-meat is not over plenty in the cabin, and I feel like tryin’ ano- 


Olla Podrida. 


The heart-broken individual supposed to be the author of the following 
lines, was seen last Sunday with a ‘ card of gingerbread’ under his arm, 
walking rapidly towards the river. He has not been heard of siuce : 

But sickness and affliction is trials sent 
By the will of a wise creation, 

And always ought to be underwent 
With fortitude and resignation. 

Then mourn not for your pardner’s death, 
But to submit, calecker: 

For sposen she hadent died so soon, 
She couldent lived for ever. 


Dr. Wolcot, better known as Peter Pindar, had for some time a most vio- 
lent cough, when his friend, Galen, persisted in recommending asses milk 
as acertaincure. The bard’ tired of importunities, at length quieted him 
by sending him the following epigram : 

‘ And Doctor do you really think 

That asses milk I ought to drink ? 
*Twould quite remove my cough, you say, 
And drive my old complaint away. 

It cured yourself, I grant it true, 

But then ’twas mother’s milk to you.’ 


Lpigramatic Courtship.—A certain Mr. Page, rather an ‘ ancient 
beau,’ charmed by a youthful fair one, sent her a glove, with these lines : 
‘From Glove, cut off the intial letter G, 
Then Glove is Love, and that I send to thee.’ 
The lady, who doubtless considered her youth and beauty too valuable 


ae be bestowed on a suitor so antiquated, returned the glove with the cou- 
plet— 








‘ From Page cut off the initial letter P, 
Then Page is Age, and that won’t do for me.’ 


The old gentleman was not to be discouraged by this, but persevered in 
his suit, and, as the story runs, at length succeeded in winning the young 
lady’s hand, if not her heart. 


‘ Have you got Mitford’s Greece” asked a lady ofa bookseller’s lad, 
who was rather raw. 

‘ No, ma’am,’ replied the latter, ‘ we don’t keep no grease here; but 
you can get it at Barney O’Drippen’s, the grocer, on the next corner.’ 

So perfect were the Egyptians in the manufacture of perfumes, that 
some of the ancient ointment, preserved in an alabaster vase in the mu- 
seum in Alnwick, still retains a very powerful odor, though it must be 
between 2,000 and 3,000 years old. ; 

A noble lord having given a grand gala, his tailor was among the com- 
pany, whom his lordship addressed— 

‘ My dear sir, 1 remember your face, but forget your name,’ when the 
tailor whispered— 

‘ ] made your breeches’ 

The nobleman taking him by the hand, said loudly—‘ Major Bridges, I 
am very glad to see you.’ 


An inmate of a mad-house being asked what brought him there, replied : 
‘A mere quibble of words, sir; I said every body was mad, and every- 
body said I was—and the majority carried it.’ 

‘Shon,’ said a Dutchman,‘ you may say what you please bout bad 
neighbors: I had te vorst neighbors as never was. Mine pigs and mine 
hens come home mid dere ears split, and todder day two of dem: come 
home missing.” 

A gentleman ing through one of the public offices was affronted by 
some clerks, and was advised to complain to the principal, which he did 
thus: ‘I have been abused here by some of the rascals of this place, and 
I come to acquaint you of it, as I understand you are the principal.’ 


Adventures of a Stray Ship.—On the 9th of January the Talbot steam- 
er, plying between Bristol and Carmarthen, when off the Sker Point, ran 
foul of L’Hirondelle, a French vessel, laden with a valuable cargo of oil. 
The vessel was left in a sinking state, as then supposed, and the Talbot 
haying received the crew on board proceeded on her voyage. From the 
9th to the 30th ult. no trace of the missing vessel was obtained, but on that 
day intelligence was received at Lloyd’s that she had been seen between 
the Small’s and the Bishop’s Rocks. Ultimately this fugitive of the ocean 
was found high and dry on Towyn Sands, in Merionethshire. Her masts 
and sails were gone, but the hull was little . Sixty-four hogs- 
heads and pipes of oil were landed, and eight more partially dam 


Vit would thus appear that this vessel alone, unguided, undirected, dri | 


about for at least 30 days, a distance from 150 to 200 miles. 





Great Chess Match.—The great chess match between London and Am- 
sterdam, for one hundred guineas, commenced nearly two years , has 
just terminated in favor of London, the Duteh resigning at their fiftieth 
move. 

Extraordinary Catch of Turbot.—The boats employed in the fishery 
had an extraordinary run of good luck while out at sea on Tuesday. Up- 
wards of three cwt. of turbot were caught, the most of which were sent 
off directly by train to London. Plymouth Journal. 

Different Ways of Doing the Same Thing.— Pray excuse me,’ said a 
well dressed young man to a young lady in the second tier of boxes at the 
theatre. ‘I wish to go up stairs and get some refreshment—don’t leave 
your seat.’ A sailor seated in the box near his sweetheart, and disposed 
to do the same thing, arose and said, ‘Harkee, Moll, I’m going aloft to wet 
my whistle, don’t fall overboard while I am gone.’ 

How Pat Learned to Make a Fire.—‘ Can you make a fire Pat ” asked 
a gentleman of a newly arrived son of Erin. 

‘ Indade I can sir, and I learned to do that same yer honor, to my cost, 
sure. When I came over, you see, there was no onealong with me except 
myself alone and my sister Bridget. When we got ashore we went to- 
gether to a boording house, and the boording master took me up stairs to 

| @ room, when I went to bed | took the coat and shirt off my back, and for 
| fear some dirty spalpeen would be after staling em, I put ’em away snug 
, and tidy in a great iron chist, that stood right forninst the bed. In the 
mornin’ whin the day was breakin’ through my window, says I to myself. 
‘The top av the mornin’ to ye, Pat; is your clothes safe?’ and I jist open- 
ed the ig chist, and be gorra the coat ov me body and the shirt ov me 
back was burned to ashes! Be dad, sir, that ould divil of a chist was a 
stove, bad luck to it; and iver since that I’ve knowed how to kindle fires, 
sir.’ 

Test Question.—In order to test the witticism of the Irish the following 
question was recently put by a knot of gents, to a newly imported gon of 
the Emerald Isle. 

‘If the devil should be told he might have one of us, which would he 
first choose ” 

‘ Why me, to be sure!” responded Pat. 

‘And why so” 

‘ Faith he knows he could get aither of you at any time.’ 

The gents were satisfied, and “eh sine die. 


Peculiarities of the Turks.—In their mannersand customs they appear 
the. very antipodes of the civilized North, and all their habits antithetical 
to Europeans. They sit on the ground cross legged ; we sit upright upon 
achair. They eat with their fingers; we with our forks. Their women 
wear trowsers; their men wear petticoats. We take off our hats on en- 
tering a room; they take off their shoes. Our gentlemen visit the ladies ; 
their women the men. Our fair ones ride sideways; their beauties ride 
straddle. They glory in plurality; we think oneenough. Their fair ones 
paint the eye-lids and fingers; ours only, their cheeks. We think them 
barbarians and fanatics, and wonder at their taste; they retaliate by call- 
ing us dogs, and are equally astonished at our want of good breeding. 
There is scarcely two points in which they both agree; and it may be 
said with truth that what the Anglo-Saxon is, the Turk is not. 

Rey. Mr. Furness. 

Old Mrs. Partington.—That venerable old soul, who is always on the 
look out, thinks that if she was a gal as she ‘ ust-o-was,’ she’d see a young 
man oxtracised before she’d marry him, unless he’d detain from the error 
of ve ways and quit ‘swilling liquor.” The old lady is more than half 
right. 

‘ How is your son to-day ” asked a friend to a broker. 

‘ Very ill,’ replied the old gentleman, struggling to maintain composure, 
tears coursing down his agitated features; ‘ very ill, I would not give ten 
per cent. for his chance of life.’ 


Fatal Orange Peel Accident.—Mr. Ibbowon, of Idle, was passing 
through Leeds, when, treading upon an orange peel, he fell and dislocated 
his thumb, of which he died the same night. 

Briggs’s Cow.—Mr. Briggs, of Fenwick, has a cow which in three 
years produced him seven calves. . 

Cattle Poisoned.—At Eccleston Hall, Blackburn, five calves, the pro- 


perty of Mr. Atkinson, have been poisoned by eating leaves of a yew- 
tree. 


Re-opening of Warrington Theatre.—After having been closed ten 
years, the theatre of Warrington is about being re-opened. 

A Monster Porker.—Mr. Steward, bacon factor, Reading, slaughtered 
a pig last week which weighed 608lb; the fat of the fley weighed 56lb. 
The monster animal was fed by Mr. Samson, of Sleigh, Wilts. 

Mr. Wyndham’s Hunting Stud.—Mr. Campbell Wyndham’s hunting 
stud produced excellent prices, the nine horses sold realising £788. Six 
of the animals were hunters, two carriage horses, and one a shooting 
pony. 

Extraordinary Marriage.—An extraordinary marriage took place in 
the parish of Donamoin, county Monaghan. The bridegroom, Charles 
M’Dermot, is 76 years of age, and the bride is in her 74th year, and is a 
great grandmother. 

Travelling by Dog Power.—The St. Paul (Minesota) Pioneer has late 
dates from the Selkirk settlements, by the arrival of the express mail in 
18 days, the sled being drawn by dogs. The three having made 50 miles 
aday,some days, were very much fatigued at the end of their journey ; 
and being fed, laid down in their harnesses for several hours and slept, 
but moving their feet while sleeping on their sides, as if they were still 
travelling. 

The sledge contained the mail, and provision for the dogs and two men, 
pemmican, &c.; there being no dwellings to stop at for many hundred 
miles. One of the men, half breeds, travelled ahead of the dogs, and the 


other, with a stick to drive them, and a rope to hold back the sledge down 
hill, came behind. 


A Water-proof Wife.—A clergyman, who, reading to his congregation 
a chapter in Genesis, found the last sentence on the page to be—‘ And the 
Lord gave to Adam a wife.’ Turning over two leaves together, he found 
written, and read in an audible voice— and she was pitched without and 
within! He had unhappily got into the middle of a deseription of Noah’s 
Ark. Sunday News 

Some contemporary, who seems to know all about the component parts 
of an editor, says he must possess the constitution of a horse, obstinacy of 
a mule, independence of a wood-sawyer, pertinacity of a dun, endurance 
of a starving anaconda, impudence of a beggar, and entire resignation to 
the most confounded ofall earthly tread-mills;—and we will add, says 
another, he must be a moving target for every body to shoot at. 


Clerical Joke.—At a meeting of the church, the pastor gave out the 
hymn commencing with ‘I love to steal awhile away,’ which the chorister 
commenced singing ; but owing to some difficulty in recollecting the tune, 
could not proceed farther than ‘ [Jove to steal,’ which he did three or four 
times in succession, when the clergyman, in order to relieve him from the 


dilemma, waggishly remarked that it was ‘very much to be regretted,’ 
and added, ‘ /et us pray.’ 


A Way to Make Boys Sharp.—When Mr. Pickwick complimented the 
intelligence of Mr. Tony Weller’s son Sam, the proud father replied with 
an air of great satisfaction : ‘ Werry glad to hear of it, sir—I took a great 
deal o’ pains in his eddication, sir; let him run the streets when he was 
very young, and shift for hisself. It’s the only way to make a lad sharp, 
sir. There are a great many who adopt Mr. Weller’s plan of ‘ educa- 
tion.’ 

Triumph of Good Humor.—Waiting whilst a stuttering man gets 
through with the word p-p-p-p-pre-p-p-p-pos-s-s-t-t-t-terous. 

‘ Have you ever broke a horse?” inquired a horse jockey. ‘No, not 
*zactly,’ replied Simon ; ‘ but I’ve broke three or four wagons.’ 

Polite Hint.—‘1 do not wish to say anything against the individual in 
question,’ said a very polite gentleman, ‘ but I would merely remark, in 
the language of the poet, that to him “truth is strange, stranger than fic- 
tion.” ’ 

As you would save the strength and wind of a horse, drive slow up hill ; 
and as you value your own and the life of the horse, drive slow down hill 
But on level ground—if you must drive fast—draw a taut rein and ‘let 
him slide.’ 

A Good Toast.—At the anniversary celebration of the University of 
Pennsylvania, numerous sentiments were drunk, among which was the 
following: ‘ Woman—a Mistress of Arts, who robs the Bachelor of his 
degree, and forces him to study Philosophy by means of“ curtain lec- 
tures.” ” 

A young gentleman in California, pes ee run for paper, took a piece 
of chalk and wrote a letter home by the late steamer on a cellar door 
Having a postscript to add, hesentitonashingle. Whether he < planke:’ 
the postage, we have not learned. 

Descent of a Whole Congregation to the Nether Regions.—At Hover- 
donet, while a Baptist preacher was addressing his congregation in a 
large room over & COW house, the flooring gave way, and the whole con- 


ation fell amongst the cows, the preacher getting astride one of the 
einale with a boy on his shoulders. 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 
s. Tenn.....-. Jockey Club Spring Meeting, Monday, 29th April. 

ners Tenn.... Nashville Course, Spring Meeting, first Tuesday, Tth May. 

“ - Walnut Course, Spring Meeting, third Tuesday, 21st May. 
New York.......... Union Course, L. I., Trotting Meeting, in April and May. 
New Orceans, La.... Metairie Course. Jockey Club Fall Meeting, November. 
Puuapecrnia, Pa.... Hunting Park Trotting Course, Wednesday, May 1. 
Proviperce, R.I..... Washington Trotting Course, Wednesday, May 29. 
Sr. Hyacinrue, Can.. Sweepstakes, August, 1850. 


On Dits in Sporting Circles. 
ANOTHER TROTTING CHALLENGE. 

Mr. Editor.—I read with much surprise the answer of Cassius M. 
Clay to the challenge from State of Maine, in which the latter horse has - 
been most wilfully placed in a false position before the public. It is true, 
that one of the owners of Cassius said the horse should not be trotted 
three miles, but it was in answer to an invitation from State of Maine to 
go that distance, which was called, by the party declining it ‘a most un- 
reasonable and unusual one.’ This challenge, which was considered some- | 
what in the light of an acceptance of their bold defiance to the world, it 
was deemed expedient, in justice to State of Maine, to make public, 
through the medium of your journal ; but, sir, should not the fact of this 
challenge being given before it was inserted in your paper, have deterred 
the owners of Cassius M. Clay from making the utterly unwarranted and 
unsportsmanlike intimation, that State of Maine did not intend to trot, 
but merely to “‘ puff”? The factis, they knew well enough he meant 
trotting, and nothing else ; but they had got themselves into a tight fix, 
having put forth as choice a sample of ‘ puffing’ on their own side as was 
ever penned, and having been, almost before the ink was dry, cornered 
and backed down by a young stallion that had never seen a racing track. 
This came, too, with a particularly bad grace, from those professing to 
trot for the ‘Championship.’ This is a high point to aim at, and those 
aspiring after it will find that it is not to be attained by one race, or by 
two, but that they must take a round with all comers, and at all distances. 
When a horse challenges the world, without naming distance, he leads 
the sporting world to suppose that he is equally good at all, and exposes 
himself to be taken up for that which the accepting party may prefer. It 
appears to me, also, and I believe I shall be sustained in this by the ma- 
jority of sportsmen, that three mile heats are the truest test of the most 
valuable qualities of a stallion, as combining speed with endurance; a 
good three-miler can never be a slow one, though but too many of our 
modern flyers hang out signals of distress before they have gone even 
twice round the course. Where doesthe breeder go for his racing stock ? 
Does he not select the staunch winner at four mile heats, where he is 
sure to find the stamina so indispensible in securing a good progeny? 
Why, then, should this important point be neglected as regards the trot- 
ting turf, or for roadsters that may be called upon to perform much 
longer distances than any known upon the course? Were attention to be 
called to the most remarkable performance in trotting, would not Dutch- 
man’s tides three mile performance be selected ? would it not be con- 
sidered superior to even Trustee’s great effort? inasmuch as I believe a 
horse can be found to trot 20 miles within the hour; whereas, I doubt if 
that one be now foaled which can trot three miles in a fraction over seven 
minutes and a half. To my mind, the Champion’s belt lies buried in old 
Dutchman’s grave, and most probably will not be disinterred by any horse 
of our day; most certainly not by Cassius M. Clay. 

I must say a word more about ‘puffing.’ I trust the sporting com- 
munity will place that saddle upon the right horse. Cassius M. Clay 
stands as much in need of it as State of Maine. Why are not the perform- 
ances of this remarkable animal inserted in his advertisement 7—perhaps 
he is more willing to rest his reputation upon his long line of illustrious 
Arab sires and Grand Bashaws. Why, sir, these hardy sons of the de- 
sert have recently challenged the world to a ten mile race. How would 
Cassius like to enter for that ‘brush? How can it be that one of that 
blood should decline a ‘ spin’ of three miles? I don’t believe in this Arab 
pedigree ; I have always understood that Andrew Jackson was got by a 
Canadian called Fagdown. If there be silence as regards performances, 
authentic information is fortunately ever on hand in your valuable co- 
lumns, but that record yet remains to be made upon your pages which 
shall place Cassius M. Clay in the same class with Black Hawk, whose 
time to a 250 1b. waggon beats, by several seconds, the best he has ever 
made in public under the saddle; or on a par with St. Lawrence, whose 
time, 2:34, would distance that in which he was so signally defeated by 
Black Hawk last Fall. He may match with Black Hawk as often as he 
pleases, but State of Maine has no desire to be of that party—he knows 
his place better ; neither will true sportsmen, I trust, consider this ban- 
tering invitation as any answer to a sporting challenge of a totally differ 
ent nature. Perhaps as his owners go for glory, they may think more is 
to be gained in an unsuccessful contest with Black Hawk than in an easy 
victory over a young horse unknown to fame. Perhaps an engagement 
with Black Hawk is a louder flourish of trumpets. Be this as it may, 
State of Maine would earn his laurels by victory, and not defeat, and he 
will never be started in any race unless his owmers think he has a chance | 
to win. 

If the owners of Cassius have no confidence in the lasting qualities of 
their horse, their defiance should be modified so as to state how far he 
can, or will trot. If this had been done from the first, it would have 
saved much trouble, and have preserved you from ‘ lengthy’ infliction. 
My only apology for it, is, that I have been compelled to take up the 
gauntlet to disarm the unworthy motives, from which, by the perverted 
statement in the answer of the parties to whom it was addressed, my first 
challenge might have been supposed to spring. I have also thought it 
but fair to say a word or two in defence of the race which was proposed 
and which was termed ‘unusual.’ State of Maine means trotting ; he is 
but a rough diamond, and wants polishing by a contest with some of these 
would-be champions. It is very probable he may get beat, but he will 
never decline a race on account of its length ; he will have one more pop 
at his neighboring rival, as will be seen in the following 

CHALLENGE. 

State of Maine will trot Cassius M. Clay, two mile heats, to go as they 
please, for $1000 a side, half forfeit, to be deposited with the Editor of 
the ‘Spirit of the Times,’ on signing the articles, in case the match be 
accepted. The match to come off over one of the Long Island Courses, 
in the last week of October, or first week in November next. 


ONE OF THE OWNERS OF STATE oF MAINE. 
New York, April 17, 1850. 


St. Hyacinthe Races.—The attention of Turfmen is directed to an ad- 
vertisement on our last page, for the conditions of a sweepstakes of £20 
each, half forfeit, with £50 added, for all horses, to be run over the St. 
Hyacinthe Course in August next. There are already fourteen subscri- 
bets, and as the Stake does not close until the Ist May, we hope to see the 
United States well represented. Nominations may be made either with 
Mr. Larrameoise, at St. Hyacinthe, or the editor of this paper. 


New Orleans Fall Races.—The Fall Races of the Metairie Jockey 
Club will come off abou the middle of November next. Three Sweepstakes 


are now open, to close Ist July next, te which we call the attention of 
Turfmen. [See advertisement. ]} 


A. H. Chandler’s ch. g. Diggory, ( 





Sale of Trotting and Carriage Horses, Wagons, &c.—Mr. Epwarp 
Ripp.e Will sell, at the Depository in Union 8t., Boston, on Saturday, 
27th April, the celebrated trotting horses Grey Eagle, Hector, and San- 
cho, together with other horses ; also wagons, harness, &c., for particulars 
of which see advertisement. 


TROTTING AT MOBILE, 
SATURDAY, April 6, 1850—Sweepstakes for trotting horses. Sub. $200 each, the second 
horse to save stakes. Three mile heats. 


D. Barne’s b. g. Buckskin, (saddle) .... 2... 0. cece cree cree cree eres tere etene od 
A. Concklin’s b. g. Punch, (harmess)........scceeeeeeeecreeceeereeeceeeees 12 2 
W. G. Abram’s gr. g. Charley Fisher, (harness)... ....--+++++e sere ereeceees 2 3 dist. 


harness) 
Time, 9:15—9:31—9:35. 


CENTREVILLE TROTTING COURSE, L. I. 
MONDAY, April 15, 1850—Purse $75, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, to 250lb. wagons. i 


J. Comietin eB. . BBG «000 ocdicinck cuca cinéivces cong nnte'ne dadweeer’cesicls aed tre 
Tene Weare se BW. BE. TAUCY BOGE oe... cree cccosces cece pees cvsecerecseeerte 222 
J. Whelpley’s b. g. Shaw's colt... 0.0.0... cc ce ceee seer ccee rene ceee eres ceeeees dr. 


WEDNESDAY. April 17—Purse $100, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness. 


Ne nen carkeh ete ndscdh inhwecte dee URRY Mace <s4e 2 3-F is 
A I ai a a5 00 0090 bbe nsree cuxeet theta saben ta tae. 4a%e 3'2 2 2 
Bg ey ee ee are OP 1 3 dist. 


Time, 2:31}—2:284—2:30—2:33, 


: TROTTING IN CANADA. . 

[The following wss received too late for insertion in its proper place in 
the ‘ Turf Register,’ but will appear in that work, and also in our list of 
winners. } 
= te aon C. E., Wepyespay, March 14, 1849—Match for $120, Mile heats, in harness. 

n the ice. ‘ 
Tes ke ED ere re ee eer ere 11 
ee ee ree rr ree 22 

Time, 2:54—2:52. 
MONTREAL, Monpay, July 16, 1849—Match for $200. half forfeit, Mile heats, in harness. 
Owners to drive. 
Der. Reeeemen OC, Be: MOORE, OW a 65 6500.5 ddivee dbus aasdindeGheoe shies rec’d forfeit. 
Mr. Lamontagne’s ch. g. Telegraph, aged........ Mos cieeebosee cbene ne sices paid forfeit. 

MONTREAL, Fripay, Aug. 24. 1849—Match for $100, Mile heats, in harness, 
ee ee SOTO SCE n sic cree nace ceceutensent bvececehncvee 1 
ee Lee, er ee rl eee ee ee ee 2 2 

Time, 2:52}—2:494. 


ON STEEL BARRELS. 


Written for the ‘Spirit of the Times,’ by W. N. G. 








Having some time since, in an article in your paper, given some of the 
particulars in relation to the bursting of one of Messrs. Deane’s guns, in 
the hands of Sir Claude Scott, while shooting in England, I remarked in 
substance that the Messrs. Deane owed the public an explanation of the 
matter, &c. 

I notice in the ‘ Spirit’ of the 30th ult. some extracts from the pamphlet 
put forth by the Messrs. Deane in defence of themselves and their guns, 
which, I think, must satisfy any candid mind that the bursting of Sir 
Claude Scott’s gun was to be attributed to some cause other than defect of 
workmanship, or bad material, in the piece. 

The letter of Mr. John Clive, the celebrated manufacturer of gun bar- 
rels, in relation to steel barrels, I was pleased to see in your columns, as 
it gives substantially the process of manufacturing the iron of that kind 
of barrel ; and he says that he has ‘found by experience that what is 
technically termed “silver steel” is decidedly the best metal that has 
hitherto been produced for making fowling-piece barrels.’ 

My first experience of the good shooting qualities of steel barrels, was 
in the autumn of 1843, when I received from England a double gun with 
laminated steel barrels, made by Wm. Greener, and, at the same time, 
also a single barrel of laminated steel, with lock and furniture, which 
was stocked, &c., in this country. I have now five guns with laminated 
steel barrels, and not one of which but has proved to be a prime shooter. 
Two of these guns were made in Greener’s shop; of the other three, the 
barrels, locks, and furniture, were imported, and the guns stocked in this 
country, and they have all of them been thoroughly tested in the field. 
With this knowledge of laminated steel barrels, from actual use, I think I 
am fully warranted in saying they possess excellent shooting qualities, 
unsurpassed by any other kind of barrels I have ever used. 


More recently, I have obtained a pair of George and John Deane’s guns, 
the barrels of which are made of John Clive’s best iron for gun barrels, 
technically termed ‘ silver steel’ (the difference between the laminated 
steel and the silver steel, so far as I can ascertain, isa slight difference 
merely in the mode of working, or welding together the several rods of 
metal which compose the skelp, or bar, from which the gun barrel is 
formed). Both of these guns prove to be excellent shooters, and, in point 
of finished workmanship, they would do credit to any maker, whether 
Provincial or Metropolitan, of East or West End. One of these Deane 
guns, a 30 inch double-barrelled cocking piece, I placed in the gun store 
of Mr. Henry T. Cooper, 178 Broadway, New York, together with one of 
Wm. Moore & Co.’s double guns (said to be a 50 guinea London gun), on 
exhibition, that the public might have an opportunity of comparing the 
guns of these two houses side by side, and determine which turned out 
the best work. The Moore & Gray gun I purchased solely for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the control of the piece, with the view to such an exhi- 
bition; that object has been effected, and I leave with the public the de- 
termining of their respective merits as specimens of fine gun work. 

It has somewhere been said that the Messrs. Deane are not practical 
gun-smiths themselves, but are merely ironmongers, and that their gun- 
making establishment is managed by a Birmingham artisan, who was un- 
successful in business himself. The true state of things I believe to be 
these: Messrs. Deane are men of large capital, engaged in extensive busi- 
ness transactions apart from gun-making. Their gun-factory, in King 
William Street, London, is under the charge of Mr. R. Adams, who went 
with Messrs. Deanes about 1840 or ’42. Of Mr. AdamsI receive the fol- 
lowing information :— 

‘ —__—__——— who is an excellent workman himself, and a gentleman 
of superior taste and judgment. Mr. Adams is from Devonshire, and 
never worked in Birmingham, as charged.’ 

Suppose, for the argument sake, that Mr. A. had been unfortunate in 
business (which is a point about which Iam not informed), would that 
fact detract from his skill as an artisan’? I think not; perliaps others 
may take a different view—if so, we shall see by and by how such a po- 
sition may bear in other cases. 

Joseph Manton, in his day, stood confessedly at the head of the gun- 
making trade, and was, par excellence, styled the Prince of Gun-makers. 
Manton died in 1835, poor Thebin, having failed twice in business; yet 
did it ever occur to any one that Manton’s guns were less worthy of the 
reputation of being the best guns of that day, because Joe had been un- 
fortunate in business? If so, then true merit as an artisan, whether 
master or man, depends upon the depth of a man’s pocket, and the quan- 
tity of cash therein—a standard of aristocratical merit that few will be wil- 
ling to admit. It were superfluous, perhaps, to quote anything in praise 
of Joe Manton’s work in the gun line; yet, I find something so apposite 
to the subject under consideration, that I am induced to present it. 
Greener, an excellent practical workman, as well as an intelligent writer 
upon the subject of guns and gun-making, and one who has done much to- 
wards introducing steel gun-barrels to the favorable notice of sportsmen, 
discourses after this manner :— 

‘ Joseph Manton is entitled to the gratitude, not only of the present ge- 
neration of the gun-making fraternity, but of all succeeding ones, for this 
reason: He not only gave @ character to English guns, but so linked 
his name with improvements, as never to be forgotten. His was the mind 
to know and appreciate the value of work. He raised the English 
artisan with himself, and left them the acme of mechanics, for, without 
any invidious comparisons of the abilities of other professions, we may 
say, a first-rate workman as a -maker—we do not mean anything 
but a gun-maker—is one-of the very best mechanics | land can boast 
of, or, in truth, any part of the world, Gun-making is the profession of 
a man of mind; any man, or any workman, cannot make a gun, if they 
are not possessed of the ability of the head, they cannot work by square 











and rule entirely, as other mechanics do ; no, 
and Joe Manton made him so. 2 

* Wote.—Barrel-welders, borers, lock-filers, &c., are not technica] 
gun-makers ; the latter are those workmen who, having barrels, locke 
wood for stock, &c., make them into a gun. It has been customary to say 
gun-smiths ; this appellation can be applied to the worker in iron on] , 
—Vide—Page 184, Greener on Gunnery. New edition. London, 1gig 

Many of your readers, perhaps, may not be aware of the amount of a. 
bor, and the number of workmen, employed in getting up a good gun, and 
as it may be interesting to them to know somewhat upon the subject, I 
will extract a few passages from a work entitled, ‘ Engines of War, 4, 
by Heary Wilkinson, M.R.A.S., &. London, 1841. Page87,&. 

* Every best finished gun usually passes through fifteen or sixteen hande 
each of which constitutes almost a distinct wales although two or thea? 
branches are often combined, or subdivided, according to the extent of 
business. They may be arranged in the following order :— 


the gun-maker is an artis; 





1. Barrel-forger. 9. Detonator. 

2. Lock and furniture-forger. 10. Maker-off. 

8. Barrel-borer and filer. 11. Stripper and finisher. 
4. Lock-filer. 12. Lock-finisher. 

5. Furniture-filer. 18. Polisher and hardener 
6. Ribber and breecher. 14. Engraver. 

7. Stocker. 15. Browner. 

8. Screwer-together. 16. Stock-polisher. 

‘ The barrel-making being also divided into several branches.’ 


Most of these operations will be obvious to the reader from the names 
given to the several workmen who perform them, but, to make the subject 


a little more clear, I quote again from ‘ Wilkinson’s Engines of War,’ Pp 
101, 102, 103. 


_ ‘The progressive stages of best gun-making may be briefly enumerated 
in the following order, supposing the lock pas barrel to be already made 

The lock and barrel being joined to each other (if the plan require it). 
are given to the stocker, who lets them into the wood, which ought to have 
been previously cut out of the plank at least two or three years, in order 
to be perfectly seasoned. It is the stocker’s business to attend to the 
— and throwing off, and there is no branch of the business better paid 

or.. 

‘ The next workman is the screwer-together, who lets in all the furni- 
ture and puts in all the screws. When this is done, the gun is detonated 
by another man, who fits the cock, and finishes the external part of the 
breeching. The barrel then goes to the barrel-maker, to smooth and bore 
for shooting, and the gun is returned to the screwer-together, or to an- 
other workman, to make off and chequer ; that is, to smooth and finish 
the woodwork. From him it passes to the stripper and finisher, who 
takes the whole to pieces, and corrects any trifling errors of preceding 
workmen. The barrel is then engraved, and goes into brown; an opera- 
tion performed by producing successive coatings of rust on the surface, 
and brushing them off as they arise with a fine steel-wire scratch-brush, 
until the required color be obtained, which usually takes a week, and is 
effected by a solution of metallic salts, combined with nitric ether. Du- 
ring this process the lock and furniture are polished, engraved, blued and 
hardened, and the stock is oiled and polished. The whole of the parts now 
return to the finisher, and the gun is completed.’ 


Thus, it will be seen, that the getting up of the best guns is an opera- 
tion divided and subdivided into a variety of parts. It would seem to be 
necessary that there should be a competent artisan at the head of the es- 
tablishment, to superintend the getting up and finishing the work, to see 
that all things are done neatly and in proper order; but the owner of the 


| establishment—the one who furnishes the capital, and in whose name the 


business is carried on—may or may not be a practical workman himself, 
if he has competent hands to do the work, and a competent superintend- 
ant to see that it is welldone. We should deem it no more essential 
that the head of the house—he in whose name the business is carried on 
—should be able to make a gun himself, than that the cloth manufacturer 
should be himself a practical spinner; it were better, perhaps, that he 
should be so, but not essential. Westley Richards, if we mistake not, was 
a silver-smith by trade. Of the house of Moore & Gray, London, Wm. 
Moore, to whose skill as an artisan the house owes its reputation for good 
gun work, was formerly a workman in Joe Manton’s shop, and, after 
Joe’s failures, established himself in business, then took Mr. Gray inte 
company with him, under the name and style of Wm. Moore & Co., and 
carried on business in Edgeware Road, London, getting up excellent guns, 
but by no means superior to a number of other makers. I now quote 
from a letter before me from England, under date of March 22d, 1850 :— 

‘ Moore & Gray isa firm only, Moore being dead some years ago ; 
Gray was his principal creditor, and took the business before he died. 
He has nothing but the prestige of the former’s name, being but a gun- 
case maker, and without any but his men’s knowledge.’ 


As very respectable work comes from the old established shop of Wm 
Moore & Co. at the present time (though by no means of that highly fin- 
ished workmanship which would entitle their guns to be consid ered /irst- 
rate guns of a first-rate London house), we see how Jittle essential it may 
be that the head of the house should be himself a practical gun-maker 
A gun-maker, having the means, and a laudable ambition to keep up the 
reputation of an old established house for fine gun work, may collect 
around him such a gang of hands as shall turn off very creditable work. 
in the way of guns, and is deserving of all due credit for it. 

Hawker says, in his work on shooting, that in 1844 Wm. Moore was 
about retiring from business in favor of Wm. Gray, but finally concluded 
to go into partnership with Gray, who, Hawker says, was formerly ‘clerk 
and manager’ in Joe Manton’s establishment, i. e. a sort of head sales- 
man, as we should infer from the meaning of the terms. How much ar- 
tistical skill in the line of gun-making proper may be inferred from the 
fact that a man is a gun-case maker, or a ‘ clerk and manager’ in a gun 
shop, we leave for the reader to determine. 

I should hardly have alluded to this matter at all, had it not been fora 
gratuitous fling I noticed not long since at the Messrs. Deane, saying 
that they were mere ironmongers, possessing no artistical skill them- 
selves, but that their gun factory was under thecharge of a Birmingham 
maker, who had been unsuccessful in business. The reader may now see 
with how much force remarks of such a character recoil upon the house 
of Wm. Moore & Co. Moore, to whose skill as an artisan the house owes 
its celebrity, is dead, and Gray, the surviving partner, has not even the 
advantage of being a practical workman in gun-making. 

It may be asked why do I take so much interest in recommending steel 
barrels for fowling pieces. I answer, because from several years’ experi- 
ence in their use, I have found them to be superior, as I think, to other 
barrels ; they are strong shooters, freer from leading than softer barrels. 
because they are susceptible of a much higher finish, internally, than 
softer barrels, and the barrels themselves are stronger, that is, capable 
of resisting a much heavier strain from the discharge of powder and shot, 
than other kinds of barrels of equal weight. The letter of Mr. John 
Clive, published in your paper of the 30th ult., is conclusive upon this 
last point. The barrels that are the strongest in themselves, as compared 
with other barrels, size and weight being equal, and that are capable of 
doing the strongest, or sharpest shooting, are, I think, entitled to the pre- 
ference of the sportsman. Many guns are soldin this country as stew 
barrels, which are far from being so. I have seen fowling pieces that 
were sold in this country for laminated steel, which bore about as much 
resemblance to laminated steel, as a barrel made from refuse iron hoops 
would toa genuine wire twist, that is to say, there was a slight resem- 
blance in the external looks, but they were entirely deficient in all the 
essential requisites that go to make a wire twist barrel better than one 
of plain iron. How are we to obtain steel barrelled fowling pieces’ I 
would say, go to a dealer whom you know to be an honorable man, one 
upon whose word you can rely, and if he has not the article on hand, 
which very probably he may not have, get him to order for you, from some 
house of established reputation, a gun with steel barrels, /aminated or 
silver, according to your fancy, (the difference in the two being merely in 
the figure of the metal which the barrels show when finished and browned, 
rather than in any essential difference of the strength of the materials) ; 
furnish the dimensions of the piece you want to your agent, that is, size 
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of calibre, length of barrels, length of stock from forward trigger to heel 
plate, and weight of the entire piece. Frow whom shall the gun be or- 
dered? About this there are ajvariety of tastes and opinions, and there 
are scores of makers in England, artisans who have established reputa- 
tions for turning out fine work, who are competent to furnish as good a 
gun as a man need desire. My own taste would lead me to prefer the 
gun, if made with silver steel barrels, or in other words, of John Clive’s 
best gun barrel metal, from the house of Messrs. John and George Deane, 
London; if the barrels were to be of Jaminated steel, then I should prefer 
the gun to be made by Wm. Greener, of Birmingham, because Greener 
was the inventor, or at any rate, the bringer into notice, of the laminated 
steel barrels, and gets up an excellent gun. If I wished a gun from any 
other maker, with steel barrels, I should stipulate that the maker should 
use barrels of John Clive’s silver steel, and should furnish with the gun 
satisfactory evidence that my instructions had been complied with. I 
should have no hesitation in ordering from the house of Wm. Moore and 
Co., Edgeware Road, London, usually called Moore and Gray, if I liked 
the quality and style of their work, whichI cannot with truth say I 
think to be of so high a grade of merit, as the reputation of the house 
would lead one to expect. Why not? I answer, the gun I have of the make 
of this house, (a double gun, 32 inch barrels, 14 guage, weight about 74 
Ibs., No.1031, and said to be, in quality, one of their 50 guinea guns,) is, Ist, 
not so well bored and straightened, as guns I have of the make of Messrs. 
Deane or Greener. 2d, The barrels of the Moore and Gray are brazed to- 
gether at the breech ends, instead of being put together with soft solder. 
The practice of brazing barrels for a few inches at the breech ends being 
deemed injurious, first to the quality of the iron by expanding the pores 
of the metal unnecessarfly, and second, from the liability of there being 
a space left unsoldered between the brazing and the place where the soft 
solder is used, as the soft solder cannot well flow in between the barrels 
so as to fill all points when the breech ends are brazed. 8d, The Moore 
and Gray gun I have, though it throws shot strongly, leads badly in use ; 
this results chiefly from the inside of the barrels not being so finely 
finished in the boring as they ought to be in ahigh cost, or first rate 
un. 
. The stocking of the M. and G. gun is well done. The barrels have the 
appearance in figure of being what is technically termed ‘Stubs Damas- 
cus’ iron, though upon this point I find I differ in opinion from some other 
gentlemen. In my opinion the appearance of the metal externally rather 
indicates that the barrels are of what is technically termed ‘ Silver Steel.’ 
I formerly owned a single gun which had a genuine silver steel barrel, 
and the figure and appearance of the barrels of these two gunsis more 
nearly alike than they would be if of different metals from each other. 
The M. and G. gun has the London proof marks, in part, stamped upon 
the breeches and barrels. When I say in part, I allude to the well 
known fact that barrels proved at the London proof house, have always 











proved. Onthe barrels of my Moore and Gray, in the place where the 
number of the size of the calibre should appear, was stamped the initials 
T. E., these initials have been filed down so as to be nearly obliterated, 
but yet, with the aid of a glass, can be readily made out, on one barrel 
tolerably plain, on the other less so, and over these initials of T. E., is 
stamped the figure 3 on each of the barrels; and between the huts of the 
breeches the initials T E. are stamped in, deep and strong. As the calibre 
of the gun is now 14, I don’t understand why the figure 3 should be where 
it is, nor why the initials T. E. should have been put on the barrels in that 
place at all, and when placed there, why they were afterwards filed off. 
Both of my Deane guns, my Greeners, and my Joe Manton, (this last a 
flint lock double) have the regular London Proof House marks on the bar- 
rels plain to be seen, with the size of calibre at which they were respective- 
ly proved. I would not be understood as saying, or insinuating that there 
is anything wrong on the part of the house of M. and G., occasioning this 
state of things, but mean simply to be understood, that after reading 
the circular of the worshipful company of London gun makers, published 
in the ‘ Spirit of the Times,’ some weeks since, and seeing hew particu- 
lar they are to state that the number of the calibre of which a gun is 












proved at their proof house, is invariably stamped upon the barrel, and 
that the absence of the number should excite suspicion, as saying that J 
do not understand why a different state of things should be found upon 
my Moore and Gray gun. I don’t know but it is all right; far be it from 
me to say it is not so until I know the why and wherefore of the fact. 


The lock work of the M. and G. is unexceptionable in mechanism, and 
finish, and so also the furniture, and the letting on of the locks, and fur- 
niture, and the general mounting and handling of the gun—all these 
points are creditable to the makers. The locks are no better than those 
on my Deane guns, which both have ‘ Brazier’ locks. And I may here en 
passant observe, that the Braziers are usually considered the best lock 
makers in England. Their reputation has been distinguished for fine 
lock work for years. The finishing of the M. and G. gun is not so elabo- 
rate and highly wrought as on my Deane guns. The M. and G. gun 
shoots strong, but at present I think it is not in a situation to do full jus- 
tice to the merits of Moore and Gray’s work; the barrels must be fine 
bored before the gun is capable of doing its best, as they now lead badly, 
although tried with John Hall’s glass grain powder, and Westley Richards’ 
chemically prepared felt wadding, which wads are calculated to prevent 
leading. 

The targets were not equal to those made withmy 9 guage 32 inch 
Deane double for evenness of spread and closeness of shooting; though 
the strength was good. It may be said I have a bias; true, I have, and 
for the same reasons given by W. A. Urquhart, Esq., in his letter pub- 
lished in Messrs. Deane’s defence, (which letter is a different one from 
that which appeared in the ‘ Spirit of the Times,’) wherein he says: 

‘ I plead guilty to the charge of ‘ bias ;’ show me the man without one. 
I have a ‘‘ bias” for fair competition; I have a bias for the best articles | 
at the lowest prices; for Adams, Deane’s manager, because he supplies | 
it. The trade are well aware that he knows his business, and would per- | 
— gladly see him any where rather than where he is; discharge him, 

amy bias for Deane ceases. I have no bias for him on the score of in- 
timacy or self-interest, forI never enter the shop more than three or 


four times ina year, and then just before the shooting season com- 
mences.’ 


This extract gives the true secret of Deane’s great success in the gun 
line, i. e., ‘ the best articles at the lowest price.’ Messrs. Deane furnish 
a first rate London gun with case and apparatus complete for £35, the 
same price that is charged by the Birmingham makers for their first class 
guns, with case, &e. The crack London makers usually charge 50 guineas | 
each for their guns. There is a preference on the part of most sportsmen 
for Metropolitan guns; hence the reader will see that Messrs. Deane, by 
furnishing first class London guns at Birmingham prices, incur the oppo- 
sitionof both the London and the Birmingham makers, and hence the 
war to the knife on the part of the trade in London and Birmingham 
against the Deanes and their guns. 

For the purpose of showing in what estimation stee! barrels are held in 
England by gentlemen who have used them, I subjoin a few testimonials 
taken from Messrs. Deane’s defence of themselves {and their , and I 
do this the more cheerfully because I have heretofore called ths eit 
of my brother sportsmen to steel barrels, and also to the gun work of 
Messrs. Deane, and the untoward accident that occurred to one of their 
guns in use in the hands of Sir Claude Scott. The first testimonial I 
present, is from P. J. Harrison, Esq., Caerhowel, Montgomery. 


. Oxrorp anp Camarivce Cis, January 30, 1850. 
Gentlemen—Having used your steel barrel guns for several seasons, 
and knowing how cruelly you have been persecuted, I willingly bear tes- 
tamony to their superior excellence. Before giving you my first order I 
took the precaution of comparing them with and testing their merits 
against others, by three different makers of the highest reputation at the 





weet end, and the result proved, to my satisfaction, your guns to be at 


Cimes ; 









least equal toany of them in point of finish, and superior to them all in 
strength and regularity of shooting. The fact of my having since re- 
commended at least a dozen friends to purchase guns from you, speaks for 
itself. The accidental bursting of one of your barrels is an unlucky cir- 
cumstance, but as the same accident has occurred over and over again 
with those by the most celebrated makers, my confidence in the superior- 
ity of your guns remains unshaken. Youare at liberty to make use of 
this letter in any way you think proper. 
‘I am gentlemen, your obedient servant, P. J. Harrison.’ 
FROM WILLIAM 8. HOLLANDS, ESQ., KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 

You are perfectly at liberty to use my name asa recommendation to 
your steel barrels, feeling assured that no other description yet invented 
is equal for strength, lightness, and sharpness of shooting. 

*‘WiriraM 8. Hotianps.’ 

FROM TH@MAS GRIFFIN, ESQ. 

f GrovucestTerR Puace, Feb. 2, 1850. 
Gentlemen—F or strength of material, and excellence of shooting qua- 
lities, I consider your steel barrel guns as superior to all others, nor do I 
believe any other makers get up their guns in equal styleand finish. I 
always use them, and have invariably recommended them to my friends. 
Deprecating as I do the interested and ungenerous attempts of rival gun 
makers (which, tomy mind, has a strong semblance of conspiracy), to 
write down an article introduced by you—the excellence of which none 
of them have been able to arrive at, I feel myself called upon to offer you 
this testimonial, with full permission tofuse it in any way you may think 

desirable. Iam, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

‘Tuomas GRIFFIN.” 

These testimonials speak favorably, certainly, of steel barrels, and they 
come from gentlemen who have used them and ought to know whether 
they have merits or not. 

I subjoin another testimonial which goes to prove the quality of Messrs. 
Deane’s guns, it is from 8S. A. Woods, Esq. 

. ‘ WestLeton GranGe, Suffolk. Jan. 23. 1850 

‘ Gentlemen—Having read in The Times, the account of Sir Claude 
Scott’s accident, and the subsequent letters of Col. Hawker and others, I 
had, before now, looked for some reply on your part. I have (in conse- 
quence of absence from home,) only now received your ‘‘ Defence,” which 
ought to satisfy your enemies as well as your friends. As you wish fora 
testimonial from me, I beg to state that 1 have shot with one of your guns, 
for the last two seasons (using no other,) and I unhesitatingly affirm, that 
a better killing gun no sportsman need desire. With respect tothe quali- 
ty of the locks, and the general style of finishing, it will not suffer by 
comparison with any gun from the hands of the crack West-end makers. 
Indeed, I have in my immediate neighborhood, four Purdeys, two W. 
Moores, one Westley Richards, one John Manton ; to all which, in finish, 
it is vastly superior. Has the question ever been put to any of these 
would-be monopolisers of the West-end: Had you never an instance of 
one of your own guns having burst? Ishould like to hear their answer. 

‘ Yours, very truly, S. A. Woops.’ 

Other testimonials of the quality of Deane’s guns might be added, but 
it would seem to be unnecessary. The actual inspection and use of Deane’s 
guns, and comparing their merits with those of other makers, would be 
far more satisfactory toa sportsman than a mere accumulation of paper 
testimonials. 

‘ Dinks’ recently remarked of W. Richards’ guns, that they ‘shoot strong, 
though they wear badly, being too soft.’ 

I think the following extract from Col. Hawker’s work, gives a satisfac- 
tory explanation of this failing: 

‘ His barrels (Richards’) are as good as any in the world, being made of 
pure Holland stubs, and twisted in a manner best suited for service and 
for safety.—(Hawker on Shooting, Porter’s Ed., p. 28.) 

It is well known that a portion of steel has to be worked in with the 
stub nails, to make the barrels tougher and harder than they otherwise 
would be. Still, even with this addition, stub twist barrels fail of being 
as dense and tough in texture of metal as steel barrels, and of course wear 
out sooner than steel. Years since, all best guns, or nearly all, were made 
with stub-twist barrels ; the use of steel is a comparatively recent im- 
provement—many gun-makers still adhere to stub-twist barrels, with as 
much pertinacity as do some of the old Scotch sportsmen to the flint-lock 
guns. It is useless to argue with such. Prejudice is seldom overcome by 
reasoning. ‘ A man convinced against his will, retains the same opinion 
still.’ 

It may be asked, why do I object to the Moore & Gray gun I have, that 
it is not so highly finished as Deane’s work, while I state that in the main 
essentials the gunis well got up? I say in reply, gentlemen, I have some- 
what of the same feeling in me, which induced the Spartans of old to pray 
to their gods to grant them ‘ the beautiful with the good.’ 

I have a word to say respecting the 9 guage guns, 32 inch barrels. I 
recently received a statement from Mr. R. Adams, the manager of Messrs. 
Deane’s Gun Factory, in London, of the shooting powers of this pattern of 
gun. He says: 

‘ We invariably find the 9 and 10 bores to excel in strength and equal 
distribution of a charge of shot, at from 40 to 80 yards.’ 

Of the shooting powers of a 9 bere, 32 inch double gun, 8lbs. weight, 
from Messrs. Deane’s factory, which I have recently procured, Mr. Adams 
says: 

‘ We give its average shooting ere it left this country (England), with 
the charge marked on the barrels (i. e., 4 drams powder, 14 oz. shot), at 
a 34 feet circular target, as follows :—at 40 yards, No. 6 shot, 280 pellets on 
the plate; 60 yards, 140 pellets on the plate ; 80 yards, 75 pellets on the 
plate. The strength at the latter distance quite sufficient to kill a hare.’ 


This I considered to be good shooting. On Tuesday of last week, April 
2d, I took this gun out and tried it with No. 4, No. 6, and No. 8 shot— 
using 3 drams of Dupont’s Eagle Duck powder and 14 ounce of shot to the 
charge, wads cut from the pasteboard of a common ribbon cartoon-box, 


| distance 40, 50, 60, and 70 yards, at sheets of paper foolscap size. The 
evenness of the spread, closeness, andjstrength of shooting, were highly 


satisfactory. The next day the gun was tried again, at larger sheets of 
paper—viz.: 354 inches long by 31 wide, being equal to 1100 square 


‘inches; the gun was now tried with 4 drams of powder, and 14 ounce of 


No. 6 shot, at 8 rods, liberal measure. One barrel put 207 pellets in the 
sheet, the other barrel 102 pellets. The powder used in this day’s trial, 
was the Enfield Seafowl shooting powder, (both this and Dupont’s Eagle 
Duck being coarse grained powders, which are deemed better for use in 
these large bores than a finer grain.) With No. 5 shot, 14 ounce to the 
charge, 4 drams powder, one barrel put 131 pellets in the sheet, the other 
barrel 125 pellets in the sheet, same sized target as before (354 inches long 
by 31 inches wide.) 

The target in England of 33 feet in diameter, would be equal to 1386 


' square inches. We can easily institute a proportion which will show whe- 


ther the gun can do what was said of it. With 14 ounce of No. 6 shot, it 
put 280 pellets into the target in England, on the average, at 40 yards: 
We will say, then, as 1386: 1100 :: 280 to 222 308-1386 ; it sh ould then 
put 222 No. 6 pellets into the 1100 square inch target, at 40 rods, with a 
charge of 14 ounce. It did put in 207 pellets, using only 14 ounce of No. 
6 shot. The evenness of the spread, and the strength with which all the 
shot were propelled, even to the outer ones of the charge, were far beyond 
anything I have ever seen done with smaller bored guns. 

The gun was tried with 14 ounce of No. 8, at 8 rods, at sheets of wrap- 
ping paper about 18 by 22. In one sheet I counted over 215 pellets, and 
stopped counting then, the spread being so even, a snipe could not have 
escaped being smartly peppered anywhere in the sheet. The paper being 
of a spongy texture, it was somewhat difficult to get the entire number of 
pellets. I counted and marked the pellets until the face of the sheet was 
marked over sufficiently close to msure a snipe’s being hit, if he had been 
there, and then gave up counting. 

I tried the gun the first day in person, the next day I got an experienced 
gunsmith to do the shooting, my object being tosatisfy myself of the shoot- 
ing qualities of the piece, with a view to purchasing if it proved to be a 
good shooter. After comparing notes upon the results of our respective 
trials, we came to the conclusion that the gun would do all that it was 
represented ag doing in England. I should add that the wads we used, 
were not such ag were caleulated to bring oyt the full powers of the 


gun. 








The gun mounts well, and is handy to use; I tried several double shots 
at stones thrown off at the same time by afriend, and could strike them 
both with shot readily while in the air. I do not mention this as boasting 
of skill, but merely as going to show that the gun handles easily and well 
for shooting. 


I will add a word upon the proof to which Mr. Greener subjects his bar- 
rels of laminated steel. In a letter to me, he says :-— 


‘I prove all my guns now by a new method. I never thought anything 
of the present proof institution, it is only a useless strain upon the fore 
= of the barrel, and insufficient on the breech. Every best gun barrel 

make, is fired in a frame, loaded with six drams of npowder, two steel 
plurgers are then passed down upon the charge, hel pen sat there with a 
screw ; the powder is fired by a cap on the nipple, and the whole force 
escapes through the orifice in the nipple, or bursts the barrel. No steel 
barrel I have yet tried has failed, but Damascus and stub-twist goes 
like cast-iron. It will be brought before the Society of Arts shortly.’ 
This proof which the laminated steel barrels sustain, but under which 
Damascus and stub-twist barrels are burst like cast-iron, it seems to me, 
settles conclusively their comparative ability to bear heavy strains. Of 
course those gun barrels which are capable of sustaining the greatest 
strain, size and weight of tubes being equal, are to be preferred. For in- 
stance, take two pairs of barrels of the common sporting dimensions, say 
14 calibre, 32 inches long, let them be of equal dimensions and weight, 
the one pair of steel, the other of Damascus, or stub-twist iron, now I 
hold, that if the steel barrels will successfully resist the strain of a charge 
of powder which will burst either of the other two, then that the steel 
barrels are to be preferred for their greater strength, and of course greater 
safety in use. Steel barrels are, comparatively, a quite recent invention, 
and are but little known in this country as yet. 

Several double guns, with laminated steel barrels, made by William 
Greener, of Aston New Town, Birmingham, have been imported at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, for the use of gentlemen in that vicinity. I should 
be pleased to hear, through the columns of your valuable paper, whether 
those guns have, or have not, given satisfaction in their shooting qualities 
and workmanship. 

I spoke of not having wads to use in trying my 9 guage Deane gun, suit- 
able for- bringing out the full merits of the piece. As many sportsmen, 
though well skilled in the use of the gun, may not be aware that consider- 
able difference may be produced in the shooting of the same gun by using 
different wads, I subjoin the substance of a statement given by Wilkinson 
in his work, ‘ Engines of War,’ page 130 and 181. Mr. W. tried 12 shots 
with a double-barrelled gun, 2 feet 4 inches, and 18 bore, at 40 yards dis- 
tance—charge of powder 23 drams, shot 1} ounce, firing two shots with 
concave felt wadding over the powder and shot, and then two shots with 
pasteboard wadding over the powder and shot, and so alternately for 12 
shots. The result was, .of the six shots with the concave felt wads : 100, 
106, 97, 88, 101, 87 pellets, in a target 18 by 24 inches—total 579 pellets. 
With the pasteboard wads, at same sized target : 72, 61, 67, 59, 65, 69 
pellets—total of 393 pellets. Difference in favor of concave wadding 186. 


‘ Making an average of thi,ty-two more shot thrown into the space of a 
sheet of paper, merely by the change of wadding. Eight sheets of stout 
brown paper were then folded in four, thus forming thirty-two thick- 
nesses ; eleven shot were driven through twenty-nine of them when the 


concave wadding was used, and five only through twenty-two thicknesses 
with the pasteboard.’ 

The second experiment was with a double gun, 2 feet 8 inches, and 14 
bore, at 40 yards—charge of powder 34 drams, shot 14 ounce, target 18 
by 24inches. Here the result of six shots with the concave felt wadding 
was 677 pellets; with the pasteboard wadding 548 pellets—difference in 
favor of concave wadding 129 pellets. 


‘ Making an average of twenty-one more shot thrown into a sheet of pa- 
per when the concave wadding was used.’ 


In this trial 4 shots were driven through 36 thicknesses of paper with 
the concave wadding; with the pasteboard wadding, 1 shot was driven 
through 27 thicknesses of paper. These two experiments seem to have 
been fairly tried, and demonstrate the point that a considerable difference 
is made in the shooting of the same gun by the use of different kinds of 
wadding. 

Some time since, I noticed a card in your paper from ‘ Frank Forester,’ 
proposing sundry bets upon the comparative shooting merits of the Moore 
& Gray gun that I own, over my best Deane gun, and that two other Moore 
& Gray guns would beat my Deane, &c. I never back a gun or opinion of 
mine with a wager, they stand or fall by their own ifttrinsic merits. Itis 
entirely immaterial with me which of my guns shoots the best; if Moore 
& Gray’s, I shall like it only so much better, if it does not, I shall think 
none the less of it. One fact is very certain, the Moore & Gray does not, 
in its present state, shoot so well as either of my Deane’s guns ; what it 
may be capable of doing when the insides of the barrels are finished as 
they should be, I shall see by and by. The trial of the M. & G. in the 
present state of the barrels inside, I think is not a fair test of the gun’s 
capabilities ; yet even with the disadvantage of barrels not finely finished 
in the insides, the gun sustains itself well. 

With an apology for length (which is not by any means synonymous 
with sense or strength,) I take my leave. 

‘ May you live a thousand years.’ W.N.G. 


ON THE CURB, 

My dear ‘ Spirit’/—Observing in an extract from a paper ‘on Curb,’ by 
PeRcIvVALL, published by you, that he recommends the Deuto Ioduretof 
mercury as an excellent application in such cases, I tried it on a friend’s 
horse recently with great success. I fomented the part affected with hot 
water several hours a day for two days; then shaved off the hair—kept 
the skin excited for two days by vinegar of cantharides, until I obtained 
a slight serous discharge. I allowed one day to elapse, and then attacked 
the curb with an ointment of two drachms to the ounce of the Dueto Io- 
duret and lard. In a week the curb disappeared, andin a month, which 
has now elapsed, there has been no return. I have also used this pre- 
paration of Iodine with greater success than any other, in those enlarge- 
ments of the thyroid glands, so common in Canada—but it requires watch- 
ing to guard against salivation. T 

Montreat, April 5th, 1850. 





CREDITOR vs. DEBTOR, 

In the last ‘ gossip’ of the ‘ Knickerbocker,’ is a good story of Judge 
G——, of the Sixth District, which reminds me of one he tells of him- 
self. 

Some years ago, when he was a practising Attorney, he received a note 
of some two or three hundred dollars to collect against a man living at 
some distance from his place of business. He immediately wrote a polite 
line to the debtor, explaining the necessity of his immediate attention to 
the same, and laid the note away and forgot about it entirely for some 
three weeks, when he received the following reply : 

‘ Dear Sir—Your line addressed to me at ——P. 0., some three weeks 
ago, I have just received. I do not do my business at that office. Here- 
after, if you have any communications to address to me, you will have 
the goodness to direct them to —— P. 0. 


H—— G——, Esq. Yours, &c., oa 
P.8.—Asto that note matter, I say as the boy said about the molasses, 
let her run! ; oe Sey 


The following form of a ‘dun,’ formerly used by a grocer of this place, 
is recommended as a good form under the new code, © Yours, M. 

Sir—You owe me $10. Pay me—run away—die—or I’ll sue you, by 
—_ J. Hirencocx. 


‘That’s what I call repetition,’ exclaimed a friend the other day. 
‘ What’s that, Tom” said we. ‘ Why, look at the sign apres he way—) 








E. Weller, Jeweller.’ N.Y. Pathfinder. 
Uncle Sam’s Farm.—The public lands cenaina, ts the United States 
amount to fourteen hundred and thirty-eight of acres! 
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FRENCH NOTIONS OF PUGILISM. 

From an illustrated article on boxing, in the ‘ Illustration’ of Sunday 
last, we make the following extracts. The account which the writer gives 
of the origin of the Line exhibits that recklessness of fact which gene- 
rally characterises our French neighbors when describing English cus- 
toms. The latter portion of our extracts will be found to be a fair, can- 
did, and luminous statement, of the true character of the ‘noble art of 
self-defence,’ as it is called, and coming from a foreigner, will be doubly 
valuable and interesting :— : ‘ 

‘Entering Hyde-Park by Grosvenor-gate, and proceeding in the direc- 
tion of the Magazine, at the distance of about five hundred paces, will 
be found a cluster (bouquet) of young trees. The space occupied by this 
plantation bears evidence of having once been level ground. This little 

t of earth, all neglected now, was, up to 1820, the theatre of life most 
agitated, most tumultuous; the stage par excellence, upon which the two 
dominant passions of the day played their part—gambling and pugilistie 
ardor. Here were displayed, to the gratification of public enthusiasm, 
all the finesses of that art, full of decorum, which, under the name of 
““boxing,” for nearly a century was cultivated with ec/at among our neigh- 
bors on the other side of the channel. The name which that place had 
received, and which custom preserved to it, “‘ the ring,” has become, by 
extension, the generic term, the practical denomination, by which one 
designates all that which attaches to that interesting branch of sport. 

‘ Unfortunately, art is not always encouraged in proportion to its utility. 
Since then boxing has sadly fallen off; men of a certain age can still re- 
cal to mind the honors which attended it when Jackson, that man so much 
admired, professed the art in Bond-street, and had such men as George 
IV., the Dukes of York, Clarence, and Queensbury, the Marquis of Twee- 
dale, Lords Fitzhardinge, Lonsdale, and Hertford, and the poet Byron, for 
his pupils. That was the happy epoch of the “‘ ring.” 

‘ True, even at the present day, the sons of the gentry continue to be 
initiated into the mysteries of pugilism, but that study, purely one of 
discipline, has singularly lost its importance, and professed boxers no 
lenger meet munificent patrons among the higher classes, whose solicitude 
for their favorites extends itself to the most trifling details of health and 
training—they no | r find a backer ready to stake 250,000 fr. on the 
issue of a fight, as did the Duke of Cumberland, in 1750, when he backed 
the immortal Broughton. Let us add that, by the order of a niggardly 
authority, the ring has been closed, and that pugilistic contests are pro- 
hibited under severe eae ome hah 

‘The progress of educatiom has certainly contributed to the bringing 
about of this result; but it does not appear, however, that the spirit an 
habits of the English people were sufficiently prepared for so radical a 
change. Boxing has escaped the shackles of legislation—she has trans- 
ported her schools and her traditions to private establishments, where she 
flourishes under the protection of her most illustrious adepts—Owen 
Swift, Ben Caunt, Jem Burn, Johnny Broome, Crawley, and others. It 
is to these establishments that one must now go to become acquainted with 
the living history of the ring. 

’ Celechieved in its practice, boxing must certainly be classed amid the 
list.of barbarous usages ; but its panegyrists have set up in its defence an 
argument well caltalnsel to lead those astray who devote themselves to 
80 gifficult a profession. ‘* Boxing,” say they, “‘ is a noble science, which 
teaches men the right use of their natural weapons. It developes the 
courage, and is favorable to peace and concord, by rendering rencontres 
more fatal, and consequently more rare.” In support of this latter alle- 
gation, it is asserted, that since pugilism has fallen into disrepute, quar- 
rels have become more numerous, and that the knife, a weapon heretofore 
unknown under such circumstances, has played a prominent part in such 
disputes. 

‘ However one may be prejudiced against this art, it must be acknow- 
ledged that boxing is not wanting in a species of courtesy, and that, under 
the scrupulous honor which has enforced it, it has added largely to our 
sense of humanity. There is another trait in the moral side of this usage. 
In defining boxing to be “ the art of self-defence,” the English determine 
its true character. In relation to attack, boxing is wanting in resources. 
It only embraces completely the means of defence. The English, too, 
having a positive idea of the true power of humanity, place its superi- 
ority, not in aggression, but in its powers of resistance, and this takes 
from attack its most active stimulant. In the limits in which it is con- 
fined by its spirit, by its object, and by the resources proper cto itself, 
boxing is, up to a certain point—separated from the monstrous abuse of 
gambling; and the pride and absurd prejudices to which it every day gives 

irth—tolerable and praiseworthy.’ 





LAYING HIM OUT. 

During the summer, some years ago, an old quadroon woman came up 
to the office of one of our hotels rather late one night, when the clerk ac- 
costed her with ‘ Well, aunty, what do you want ” 

‘I is come up to lay out dat man in No. 41,’ replied the woman. 

‘No. 41,’ said the clerk, ‘you are mistaken; there is nobody dead 
here, and No. 41 only ate his supper a little while ago.’ 

‘Go ’way, massa,’ said the quadroon ; ‘ do n’t fool wis me; you know I 
aint gwine to tell people dar is anybody dead in dis house. Make one of 
your waiters show me to de room.’ 

‘ Well,’ said the clerk, who was always in for abit of fun; ‘ here, Tom, 
show this woman up to No. 41.’ Tom obeyed, and showed her to the 
room. 

It being very warm, the door and window were both open, and a candle 
burning in the grate threw adim light around the room, giving it that 
appearance which the apartment of the sick generally presents. The 
white sheet which was thrown over the supposed corpse filled up the pic- 
ture, and gave assurance to the old quadroon woman that all was right. 
The waiter having left her, she took the candle and approached the bed- 
side. No. 41 happened to be a man of very pale complexion, and breathed 
almost imperceptibly. The old woman having taken a hurried glance, 
proceeded to get the wash bowl and towel, and filling the former with 
water, she placed it on a chair near the bed-side. Dipping the towel in 
the basin, she said, ‘ I guess de gemman wo’nt want shavin’ by de look ob 
*is smove chin,’ and swashing the wet towel over his face, she commenced 
to wash him. 

‘ What the thunder are you about ” exclaimed the supposed corpse, ri- 
sing up in the bed. ‘Who the devil are you, and what are you doin 
here ?” The quadroon screamed, in her fright overturned the chair an 
‘wash-bowl, and then stood with her mouth wide open, staring wildly at 
‘the supposed dead man. ‘What are you doing here, you old wretch, 

you” thundered No. 41. 

‘Why, lcome'tolay you out, massa,’ said the woman, recovering from 
her fright; ‘ but bless de Lord, you hab come to life.’ 

‘Lay me out! exclaimed the astonished No. 41; ‘if you don’t leave 
here, you old‘hag, I will lay you out, to a certainty.’ And seizing a 
boot he made an ¢vident demonstration of putting his treat in execution, 
while the old: woman rushed down the stairs, and running against a couple 
of waiters, tumbled them over very unceremoniously. 

‘ What the devil is the row” asked the clerk, who had been anxiously 

ting the denouement. 
e old woman explained the ridiculous mistake she had made, saying 
~*it must be No. 41 in de odder hotel,’ and left, while the clerk nearly split 
his sides laughing at the joke. N. O. Picayune. 





AMERICAN EXPEDITION IN SEARCH OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 
We give place, says the Commercial, to the following, written by a 
: eman in this city, who has long been in regular correspondence with 
ady Franklin, and with that lady the originator of that expedition. In 
1848, the ships Erebus and Terror, with one hundred and thirty-eight 
rsons, commanded by Sir John Franklin, sailed from England to pene- 
trate the arctic polar sea, ascertain the geographical position of our con- 
tinent, and, if possible, reach the Pacific Ocean by the North-West pas- 
They carried ample stores for three years, at the expiration of 
which time fears were entertained for their safety, and the British Go- 
vernment sent another expedition to their relief, commanded by Sir 
James Ross, which returned without accomplishing its object. When the 
fourth year was passing without any tidings from the missing ships, Lady 
Fra appealed to the President of the United States, General Taylor, 
to save, if possible, her husband and his companions. The reply, written 
by Mr. Clayton, Secretary of State, was read with pride by every Ameri- 
can, andthe consolation it conveyed to Lady Franklin, filled her heart 
with gratitude to the citizens and Government of the United States. Eve- 
ry American visiting England was received as a returning son, for the 
noble spirit of philanthropy which governed the rulers of the United 
‘States. When it was announced by Mr. Clayton to Lord Palmerston, 
«which he communicated to Lady Franklin, that the wishes of the United 
‘States Government could not be carried into effect in 1849—in consequence 
of not having proper vessels—it was supposed by Lady Franklin and the 
‘British Government that the expedition would be sent upon its errand of 
ip The american heart, Which 
‘@ The American heart, which is never callous to suffering, has not been 
contented to remain inactive during the apathy which, 5 Washington, 
has succeeded the noble burst of national gee The same 
y 


whieh the reply of Mr. Clayton to Franklin 
awakened, im » # determination to act, which hag neither slum- 





The Spirit of the Times. 


bered nor slept till two beautiful brigs have been purchased, and are now 
fitting up in the strongest possible manner, under the command of United 
States naval officers, who have volunteered their services on the expedi- 
, tion. In arranging for the departure of the expedition, it is found dif- 
| ficult te place the crews of the two vessels, Lady Franklin, Lieutenant De 
| Haven, and Rescue, Passed Midshipman Griffin, under such restraints as 
Will insure at all times perfect discipline, unless they are shipped under 
the regulations of the United States navy. To insure perfect security 
against every contingency, a memorial has been presented to Congress, 
asking permission to be given to the Secretary of the Navy to allow thirty 
volunteers from the naval stations to join the United Btates officers on 
board the Arctic expedition. The following extract from a letter, dated 
January 10th, written by Lady Franklin toa friend of hers in this city, 
who has toiled all winter, under severe sickness, to accomplish the depar- 
ture of the expedition, we give with pleasure, as it will show the high 
principles of delicacy which govern that noble lady :— 

‘ You are very kind in believing that by presenting myself at Wash- 
ington, it would secure all that is wanted. Alas! I think you do not 
_ realize how little able I am to bear such a trial; how painful it would be 
to me to extort, as it were, from the pity of a nation, at the sight of dis- 

tress, what they would not grant more freely ; and if, after all, my pil- 
grimage were in vain! for governments are not tender-hearted as you and 
|Lare. I trust in God’s mercy that He will open to me some other way of 
| accomplishing my object, though there is no trial I am not prepared to go 
, through if it becomes necessary. Rather, however, than go to beg for 
| the necessary money at Washington, I will prefer crossing over to the 
United States, with the small fund I am able to command, and see how 
‘far it will go to fit me out one or two small vessels of not more than one 
| hundred tons each. But how should I get officersand men ’ I should be 
in want of great assistance indeed.’ 





subscribed thirty thousand dollars, and which feeling we trust will be re- 
sponded to by Congress in granting the thirty seamen required, which 
that gentleman has asked for the expedition. With this aid, early in May 
it will go forth on its mission of mercy, bearing the blessings of all ; and 
unfold the sacred banner of our glorious Union, on that sea where it has 
never yet floated in the winds of Heaven. We trust that the morning 
sun which has now risen may not finish its semi-annual day, till the long 
lost voyagers from beyond the confines of their icy horizon will behold 
the stars and stripes of America bringing deliverance to the captive, 
through American philanthropy and the intrepid officers of the American 
navy, who mutually reject all rewards and pecuniary inducements of- 
fered by Lady Franklinand the English Government. 





} LUDICROUS SCENE IN THE SACRAMENTO FLOOD. 

Mingled with distressing scenes and incidents were many ludicrous ones. 
One man, at the outset, feeling the streets growing rather too moist, 
placed himself on a fence with his feet on the lower rail, and congratu- 
lated himself that he was so much more comfortable than those whom he 
saw soon after paddling along ankle deep through the water. Presently 
the rise of the element forced a rise of humanity, and our friend on the 
fence found it necessary to go upapeghigher. Here he felt perfectly safe, 
‘for of course,’ he reasoned to himself, ‘who ever heard of water being 
more than two feet deep in the streets ’ Secure himself and having no 
property at risk, he was in a capital humor to enjoy seeing dogs, cats and 
goats, swimming in all directions, and old women engaged in the almost 
hopeless task of getting through the current, and keeping their skirts dry 
at the same time, as they pursued some stray bowl, cradle or other article 
of miner’s furniture, floating away upon the treacherous tide. 


hats’—bar-room loafers—emerging with devious steps from the groggeries, 
and floundering through the water in quest of some two story frame 
where liquor was sold and cards played on the second floor. All the while 
we could hear the rattling of dice and glasses, the whirl of the roulette, 
the shouts, the blasphemy, the eternal cry of vingt et un, in the gambling 
‘hells.’ Still the water deepened, and neither man nor beast dare trust 
himself upon his legs, for it was waist high and the current strong. The 
facetious stranger on the fence found it necessary to mount the highest 
rail, and suffer his feet to swing in the water; but he was consoled with 
the reflection that his socks had not felt water before for about six weeks. 
He removed his boots, tied them together by the straps, and swung them 
across the precious rail; then, by dint of rubbing his feet together, made 
one stocking wash the other, congratulating himself meanwhile upon the 
admirable philosophy which enabled him to take things so coolly. Of 
course the water would rise no higher, it would soon subside. 

It amused him to see the Mexican girls swimming down the street with 
all the ease and grace of mermaids, and about as much vesture as the off- 
spring of Mr. Barnum usually wear. Soon the increased confusion be- 
came quite alarming. Men and women on the back of swimming mules, 
or paddling about in boats, and bread-troughs, were anxiously pursuing 
their floating property, or seeking personal safety. Not afew rent the air 
with groans and oaths, while some exclaimed in sudden terror and remorse, 
that the city was doomed and destruction had come! Our Yankee philo- 
sopher now quit washing his socks, for he felt that the tide was loosenin 
his fence from under him. As alast resort, he mounted the post. Heha 
no sooner done so, than the rails upon which he had been resting were 
borne away, and with a sorrowful heart, he saw his only pair of boots float- 
ing off ‘ a waif upon the waters.’ 

‘ Look-a-here! he cried, at the top of his lungs, toa party who were 
passing in a boat, ‘ take us off here, will ye” 

The only reply was a boisterous laugh, for they were intoxicated and 
still engaged in drinking. Ina few moments afterwards their gambols 
upset the boat, and three of the gang were drowned in his sight. He now 
began to think seriously of his perilous situation, and all his boasted phi- 
losophy deserted him. Thoughts of his New-England home, and of his 
mother, and ‘ what a fool he was, ever to have left’em,’ filled his perturbed 
brain, and he began tocry. Fortunately for him, however, a stray mule 
lingered for a moment at his post, and getting on its back, the poor young 
man was borne safely ashore. Cor. Savannah Repub 


AN TRISHMAN’S LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. 

As everything from California is important, we offer no apology for pub- 
lishing the following letter, kindly furnished by an Irish damsel, whose 
sweetheart went out some fourteen months ago to dig up a ‘fortin’ for 
himself and Biddy, in the land of gold :— 

‘ Sanfransiskey, Dec. 8, 1849. 

‘Biddy Darlin,—I’ve been diggin in the mines—bad luck to the spal- 
peen that deluded me to come next or nigh them—for siven weeks, Biddy, 
acushla, sarching for goold; but a body might as well look for new pitay- 
ties in pry paps The schayming villyan of a say-cap’n that 
tuck me out tould me I'd be sure to meet an ould friend, one Terry Fer- 
mor, a8 soon as we made land, but by the powers o’ war, we made wather 
so fast all the way, that it was a marcy we ever set our tin toes alive out 
o’ the ship ; and after all the divil a morsel of Terry could I find anywhere, 
so I started off for the diggins all alone by myself, maning to ketch fortin 
in time, but instid of that I caught the yalla fayver, which is the only fa- 
vor I ever met with in these parts, not to spake of a touch of the dissen- 
therey (I niver liked anything belonging to them dissenthers), by rason of 
working so hard in the bowels of the airth, and lying on an empty stum- 
mick ; for we mostly had nothin to ate for brekfast, the same for dinner, 
and ditto repaited for supper ; and all the time throwing up mud and wa- 
ther, which is mighty wakening to theinside. Washin’ is plenty here, but 
I can’t say much for their boardin’ and lodgin’. Pitayties was a dollar a 
sow and no mate but gristly bares which is tuff customers to dale with. 

ome of the boys who came out in the same ship with me, I heerd picked 
up a dacent share of goold in the river, but divil as much as the makings 
of a weddin’ ring did I get for my throuble. Ah, then, Biddy darlin’, 
wasn’t I a misfortinat blaggard for laving a purty colleen like yourself, to 
come to a counthry where the wimmen—saving your presence, Biddy— 
are the color of a copper tay-kettle, and have no more dry goods on their 
backs than ould Mother Eve, before she turned manty-maker, and brought 
in the fashion of vegetable aprons? What’s to become of me now [ don’t 
know. I thought of turning my hand to a crossin’-sweeping in Sanfran- 
siskey, but the street-claning is done by birds in this place, and the only 
fashionable amusements are ambling, jewelling, and shooicide, which 
keeps things alive. You may have read in the papers that the diggers are 
finding goold in guartz ; but don’t believe it, Biddy. Ill be on my oath 
none of them ever found a pint of it; so you see how they exasperate 
things far off. Biddy, darlin’, I wish you could hit on some way to get me 
out of this crewel spot. If you wor to thry and raffle me, I think the boys 
of the Sivin Diles and Droorey Lain would take tickets to raise me out of 
my grate thrubble. IfI was oncest back wid you, Biddy, I'd never ax to 
lave you agin while grass grows and wather runs. 


‘ Your lever in disthress, TERENCE FINNIGAN.’ 
London Sunday Times. 





POTATO WORMS. 

An anecdote which was related to me years 8 
memory. Be it known, that in the French Islands, the circle of gour- 
mandise is very much en] . There, the large green worm, four 
imches long and as thick as the thumb, (known us as the ‘ potato 
worm,’) is thought a great luxury ; and a dish of them, in the best style 


ago, occurs to my 





This appeal reached the noble American heart of Henry Grinnell, who : 


Then, too, it was a funny sight to see the ‘ gentlemen with bricks in their | 


of French cookery, is pronounced impayable! My informan 

sea captain, who, in one of his voyages, had ln is called’ sano 
cousin’ on board; that is, a relation of some of the owners, and hae 
percargo. Both the captain and his friend were invited to spend th. 
at a plantation some ten miles from Point-au-Petre; and early i. day 
morning they took their departure for the country. A splendid di = 
was set before them, and, as is the custom, the new comer Was cmber 


hostess—particularly as he knew no French. 

A dish—to the eye, resembling fried oysters—was pressed upon hi 
and, nothing loath, he permitted his plate to be replenished. [py Fa 
though all was good, this plate was relished the best of all! The captai ‘ 
too, partook of the delicious dish: and, the dinner ended, late in “ 
evening they drove home. an 

‘A most delightful day we have had of it’ said the quasi 8upercary, 
‘and although [ did not understand a word they said, they were so polit 
that I felt perfectly at home. And what a capital dinner! By the te 
what were those delicious things, of which we both partook ” 4 

‘ Were they not really delicious ” asked the captain. 

‘Never tasted anything more so in all my life,’ was the reply. «),, 
what were they ” = 

‘ Never mind,’ said the captain— I’m glad you liked them.’ 

‘ But [ insist upon knowing!’ said the other. 

‘ Well, then,’ said the captain, ‘ they were potato worms, fried ip 9) 

‘ The devil !—you are not in earnest? said the supercargo. 

‘Fact, I assure you!’ replied the captain. 

‘Potato worms! Eugh!—let me out? * * * * * Potato worm 
he ejaculated. ‘ Who the devil thought that I should ever have any insi, 
/ofme! But if ever I go to another French dinner, I wish I may be — 
Notes on California and the Plagoy, 








The Scenery and Animals About Chagres River. 

The scenery of the river was fine, and the passage delightful. Birds ,; 
the most splendid plumage, started by the noise of the wheels, Siti; 
across the river ; among these, the variety of the parrot kind were oy). 
spicuous. These would gaze from the boughs above us, as if wondering 
at the eause of the disturbance. The monkeys, too, as they leaped frog 
tree to tree, or hung down the boughs, suspended by their tails, wou 
‘mock and chatter at us.” These merry rascals seemed to enjoy the up. 
roar, and to laugh at the negroes, who were toiling at their paddles, )» 
cause they were obliged to work, while themselves were gentlemen 
large. It is part of the creed of the negro, that the monkey can talk 
but he wen’t, for fear that Buckaras (white men) will, make tho, 
work. 

While the trees above us were thus peopled, the shores were lined wit; 
amphibii of strange appearance. Large snakes (mere shoe-strings com. 
pared with those described by Marlinspike), ignanas (guanos), a lizzari 
of an enormous size, more than two feet from snout to tail, and of frigh: 
ful ugliness ; with the sometimes dangerous alligator, swelled the group 
The passengers, many of them, tried the range of their pistols and ritie 
among them ; but, unless attained in a very tender spot (which is not of 
ten exposed), they are not easily killed, and therefore no deaths were o 
easioned among them. Not so the guanos; many were killed; ani, 
grieve to say, that some were barbarous enough to shoot the monkeys. 
is indeed barbarous to make war upon animals whose form and actions : 
much resemble those of the human species. 

A gentleman once told me, that being at Jamaica, in the West Indie 
he was induced to go a hunting with his host, the owner of a plantatiy 
at some distance from Port Royal; and that a young monkey was shot }) 
one of the party. The mother, who was on the same tree near it, cauy! 
it in her arms while falling; and, pressing it to her breast, endeavorei 
| Stanch the blood, which was fast flowing from the wound—gazing upon i 

agonized countenance as it was expiring with all the anxious fondness \/ 
| a mother. In vain she placed the nipple to its mouth, in expectation tha 
| its usual nutriment would restore it; and when life had entirely left i 
| the poor wretch set up a cry of agony and despair. She heeded not th: 
/shot which reached her, and which was fired to compel her to surrenter 
‘her infant; but, though desperately wounded herself, she bore it off int 
the adjoining thicket. 

Now, whatever I might be induced to do in an affray with the Indian: 
I know not; but, it is my impression, that I should rather have shot tw 
Camanches than have murdered that monkey. 

Yet, in tropical countries, this ‘ miniature man’ is hunted for food ; an! 
Coleridge, in his delightful book, ‘Six Months in the West Indies,’ tell: 
us, that notwithstanding their close resemblance to small children (being 
dished up without mutilation), he conquered his repugnance, and fed upon 
them. The same author also informs us, that certain snakes are served 
up as edibles, and that these ‘ hedge eels’ are exceedingly delicious. The 


guano, too, is pronounced a great delicacy, and is eagerly sought for a: 
an article of food. Notes on California and the Placers 





INGENIOUS MACHINE FOR THE USE OF THE BLIND. 

For some years past, Mr. Hughes, governor of Henshaw’s Asylum tor 
the blind, Old Trafford, has being trying to find out the best mode of ena- 
bling blind persons to correspond with their relatives and friends ; ao! 
when in Paris lately, that gentleman saw, in an exhibition of arts, three 
machines designed for the object which he had long and anxiously been 
seeking to attain. One was M. Foucourt’s, and that seemed to him to 
the best adapted for the purpose. Under that impression he purchase 
one, with a book of directions, and brought it with him to Manchesier 
On trial, however, he found the machine almost utterly useless to the 
mates of the Asylum, inasmuch as it was requisite, in order to use it, th 
1,040 single operations should be performed to make the alphabet 10! 
some figures. By the machine in question, no less than fifty-three oper 
tions were required to form the letter W alone. Mr. Hughes then set 
work himself, and the result is that he has succeeded in producing a ™! 
chine remarkable at once for its ingenuity, simplicity and utility. 1) 
machine consists principally of a circular disc of brass. Close to the eis’ 
of the disc is an embossed alphabet, with the usual figures and points use! 
in punctuation. Inside this circle is a disc of common letter-press type 
corresponding in number with the raised letters of the outer circle. 1» 
disc is moved longitudinally, by means of a screw, and any letter that 1! 





be wanted is brought under a lever placed at right angles with the sere" 
which keeps the writing in a straight line. The types act upon carbo! 
ised paper, under which is placed a sheet of white paper, placed upo.! 
piece of pasteboard, and thus the desired impression is conveyed 1!) 
whole of the machine is not greater in size than a foot square, and )!' 
Hughes has plans in operation for still further simplifying it, with ™ 
view of rendering it still more useful. The inmates of the institution“ 
Old Trafford have already used this ingenious machine with the most h)- 
py and successful results. Manchester Courie? 


apes 


Anecdotes from ‘ Ladles.’ 
Portianp, March, 135 


Dear Biade:—On my way hither, I came across some good items ! 
shaping into anecdote, which I have ‘ jotted down’ to be polished at ‘¢! 
sure. In the meantime, perhaps the following, in their rude state, 9! 
stand the Blading. Inthe cars, on the same seat with me, was 2 ‘spe 
men’ from the ked’ntry, who had never travelled behind the iron eril!:’ 
before; and so frightened was he with the experiment that he was har’ 
able to keep his seat. Every noise from the whistle or bell would brit 
him to his feet, when he would exclaim, ‘ Judas! we’re off the track ! 
continually asked the distance to Portland. And when [I finally told )” 
that it was but five miles, he sat down firmly, jammed his hat down, *” 
triumphantly exclaimed, ‘ Let ’em run off and be d—, for they ain’t 2°" 
tarnation ways to run now, eny ha’ow! 

When we reached the eating house at Berwick, the conductor, as us." 
er notice that the passengers would stop five minutes for refreshme." 

was not of the hungry, and while others were eating, I noticed a Jo’ 
than waiting patiently in the cars, and ever and anon he would draw for 
a watch—about the warming-pan size, and gaze at it as if timing some ' 
trot. In five minutes the train was off again. The conductor i” 
through the cars, when he was accosted thus: ‘ Look here, driver! |" 


stopped more’n ten minutes, and / hain’t seen the fust doughnut "” 
Yankee Blade. Lavut 








A Matrimonial Fixz.—At Stromness a clergyman ordered, accor 
to qustom, two votaries of Hymen to join hands, when observing » hes!” 
tion the part of the bridegroom to comply with this order, he loo” 
rather sharply at him, and to his wonder found that the bridegroom ** 
minus both arms, a shark having breakfasted upon them one fine ™°'* 
ing that his provider fell from the rigging imto the sea. However,“ 
clergyman took the will for the deed, and proceeded with the cere™’” 
in the manner provided by the rubric to meet such an emergency. 


Human Life and Pulsation.—It is stated that human life can be &" 
mated by the pulsations a man performs. Thus, allowing 70 year? 
the common age of man, and 60 pulses in a minute for the common ™” 
sure of pulses, the number of pulses in his whole life would amou?' 
2,207 520,000. But if, by intemperance, he forces his blood into a mor¢ 
pid motion, so as to give 75 pulses ina minute, the same number of p!” 
may be completed in 56 years, reducing his existence 14 years. 





with the stranger’s welcome, and received the undivided attention of é - 
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Farmers’ and Breeders’ Department. | 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL CONVERSATION, 

The Legislative meetings for conversations on pgriavloorel subjects are | 
renewed with the opening of the Legislature of assachusetts. We al- 
ways find in these conversations something interesting, with more or less 
common-place matter, as is usual in all such cases. : 

At the first meeting, one of the speakers, in relation to this common- 

atter, remarked :— 

oa as we look ~4 thirty years, we see that much has been done for 
the improvement of agriculture. Then, there was scarcely a cellar under 
a barn; now, no new barn is built with us without one. Then, swamps 
were put down on the assessor’s books as waste land ; now, such land is 
found to be the best landowned. Then again, agricultural societies make 
the profession respectable. Forty years ago, the farmer was next to no- 
thing at all, socially. Now, this calling is re arded as one of the first of 
poe as it ought to be, since three-fourths of the world are engaged in 
the pursuit.’ 

Mr. Buckminster, of the ‘ Ploughman,’ went on to speak of agricultu- 

al education. He says :— , 
y Soe Preheat has sesemennnted action in our favor, but Congress will 
do nothing, only to keep up, if not increase, the postage on agricultural 

pers. Massachusetts has done nobly for our art, and she will do more. 
She gives $600 to every county that will raise $3,000 for the improve- 
ment of agriculture. Thirty years ago, one half the manure was wasted. 
Cattle were turned out to roam about in the winter. A great change has 
been effected, partly by laws, and partly by agricultural papers.’ 

Exactly so, in the matter of postage on agricultural papers. Our Post- 
Master-Generals, too, for years back, seem to have studied to embarrass 
the circulation of these papers, by every sort of annoyance within the 
sphere of their influence. One would think they were a sort of incen- 

iary document, to be watched and suppressed as far as possible. 

Mr. Earle said :— 

‘There is great room for further improvement in farming. Light lands 
were once considered valueless ; Judge Buel was one of the first to expe- 
riment, on a commen farm near Albany, with great success. A poor farm 
near Providence has been made to yield a net income annually of $1 ,200. 
Ex-Governor Hill, of Concord, N. H., has made light lands, for which he 
paid $5 per acre, very profitable.’ 

A gentleman, whose name was not announced, suggested that a text 
book on agriculture ought to be prepared, and introduced into all our com- 
mon schools. 

We understand, by the way, that the farm and grounds of Judge Buel, 
in the melioration of which he gained his great reputation, have all gone 
to waste and ruin. 

The second meeting was devoted to the subject of Agricultural Educa- 
tion ; but, as usual, some of the incidental observations are more inter- 
esting than those more direct. Mr. Barry, in remarking upon the present 
means of agricultural information, stated :— Reel 

‘There are 35,000 copies of agricultural papers sent out from this city 
weekly. The‘ N. E. Farmer’ has 4,000 subscribers, the ‘ Ploughman’ 
10,000, the ‘ Cultivator ’ more than 21,000. Besides, Mr. Hoyey issues 
and sends out 1,000 copies of a paper devoted to horticulture. Then there 
are the books of Cole, Colman, Dewtile, and others, on agriculture, 
fruits, flowers, &c.’ 

The ‘ Cultivator’ here spoken of, is the Boston ‘ Cultivator.’ 

The speakers were all of the opinion that the time for the establishment 
of an Agricultural School had come. Mr. Breck declared that there were 
students ready for it. The farm would not need more than 250 acres. 

Hon. John Brooks made the closing address. 

‘He said that the money the State had spent in bounties upon crows, 
wheat, &c., had better been given for the establishment of an institution 
like the one proposed. He would not begin on a grand scale, as had been 
advocated, but on a small scale, and advance by degrees. Whenthe peo- 
ple saw what was needed, and that the little money expended had been 
well spent, more would be voted.’ Chicago Prairie Farmer. 


POULTRY. 

The American Poultry Yard ; comprising the Origin, History, and De- 
scription of the different breeds of Domestic Poultry [Illustrated 
with numerous engravings. By D. J. Browne, author of the Sylva 
Americana. With an Appendix, embracing the comparative merits 
of different breeds of Fowls, by Samuel Allen. New York, published 
by C. M. Saxton, 1850. 

Mr. Browne has here given us a very pleasant book. Fowls constitute 
an interesting branch of farm stock, and are welcome occupants of the 
grounds of the rich and poor. The common fowl, Mr. Browne remarks, 
as well as the pea fowl, is of Indian origin. The time when it was do- 
mesticated is unknown, and may have been as long ago as when Abel 
tended his flocks. On their history, Mr. Browne remarks at considerable 
length, but it is not worth our while to follow him. 

He then makes an effort to classify the different breeds, beginning with 
the Javanese Jungle Fow/, which he describes as about the size of a ban- 
tam. It is found wild in its own country. This he thinks the source of 
all our bantam breeds. Bantam is the name of a town and a district in 
the north of Java, belonging to the Dutch—whence the name. 

Sonnerat Jungle Fowl is the name of a fowl between the bantam and 
game fowl. ae 

The Spanish Fowl is a larger bird than either of the preceding. It is 
a black and very beautiful fowl, peculiar in its appearance, but of fine 
qualities as a breed. The hens are good layers, but bad nurses—two 
things very apt to go together. 

The Dorking is a breed about which a vast deal of noise has been made 
in this country within the last five years: but the mania has pretty much 
gone over, and it is possible that many have been much disappointed with 
their experience with these fowls. Still, the breed is not to be condemned. 
It is not the fault of the bird, if others have claimed more for it than the 
truth would justify. The weight of the Dorking is from five to eight 
pounds when grown. The hens are fair layers. 

The Cochin China Fowl! is an enormous bird; and, if size were to carry 
the day, he would have it. The breed is said to have been imported from 
the East Indies to England, and presented to Queen Victoria; whence 
they have made their way to the United States. 

The Kulm or Great Malay Fowl. Another gigantic chicken. The 
cock stands two feet in height, it is said. The eggs are said to be plenti- 
ful and good, but the ae is seldom to be met with in this country. 

The Pheasant Malay Fowl is commonly reputed to be a cross between 
the pheasantand thecommonhen. This our author pronounces a mistake ; 
though such crosses are not uncommon. We have no knowledge of this 
breed in this country. 

The Game Fowl. A well-known breed, though quite uncommon in our 
country, where cock-fighting does not suit the national taste, or comport 
with American ideas of morals. The Game.Fowl is too pugnacious a bird 
for common use, though the eggs are plenty, and the flesh excellent. 

The Golden and Silver Hamburg Fowl. These fowls are best known 
by the names of their different branches, as ‘ Bolton Bays,’ and ‘ Bolton 
Greys ;’ well known in parts of England, and more or less on this side the 
water. 

The Cuckoo Fowl. These birds are scattered through the United 
‘States, but we have no means, nor would it pay the cost, of pointing them 
out. 

The Lark Crested Fowl. This is a race of top-knots, confounded with 
the Polands, but different from them in the shape of thecrest. They are 
of various colors. 

The Spangled Hamburg—divided into ‘golden’ and ‘silver’—is a 
bird nearly without a comb, and also provided with a crest or bonnet. 

The Poland, well known in all our States. There are several varieties 
of the breed, as Golden Polands, Silver Polands, and Black Polands. The 
latter is the true type of the breed, and most sought for. 

The Bantam Fowl—a well-known little strut, whose origin has been 
already pointed out. There are several sorts of Bantams, white, yellow, 
black, and one known as the Sebright Bantam, from the name of his breed- 
er. This breed has some peculiarities which entitle it to fayor in certain 
situations, but it will not be a favorite from its want of size. 

Then, besides the varieties above mentioned, are a great variety of mon- 
grel and barn-door fowls, named as Jago Shanghae, which are a branch 
of the Cochin China; the Plymouth Rock, which is half Cochin China, 
one fourth fawn-colored Dor ing, one eighth Malay, and one eighth wild 
indian ; the Jersey Blue, a mongrel of several crosses; the Ostrich, a 
breed of the ‘ Bucks County’ breed; the Booby, of Asiatic origin, found 
in N, Hampshire and Pennsylvania; the Bucks County, a mongrel mon- 
strosity of little value; the Dominique and Blue Dun Fowl. Besides 
— are what are called Anomalous Fowls, not necessary to particu- 

arize. 

_ From this classification the author goes on to treat of the accommoda- 
tions of fowls. His directions are similar to those heretofore given, and 
need not be repeated. His cut and plan of a Hen House is a good one, 
and we may find a place for it Mie ay He insists upon cleanliness, a 


matter very necessary where mugs + kept together. A number of Re- 
ere are no new ones, however. Eggs} 


cipes are given for keeping eggs 








for hatching should be as fresh as possible, and should not be allowed to 
become much chilled. The treatment of the structure of eggs and incu- 
bation is in a manner new and intereehing As to hens that will sit, the 
author thinks they had better be indulged, and suffered to have their way. 
He will soon find his whole tribe sitting, in such a case, and his crop of 
eggs will be soarce. The better way, in our experience, is to have a good 
sized pen or coop, supplied with food and water. On visiting the nests 
each Pca remove each hen found sitting to this coop, and let her re- 
main three days. Every three days open the prison doors and let the 
captives go. Those last in, will return to their nests, but may immedi- 
ately be sent to jail again, till time works amendment. Most of them will 
be cured in three days. They will sometimes fight when cooped together, 
but they need some amusement. 

Artificial Incubation is treated upon, but may be passed by, since it is 
totally abandoned as a business. In the matter of raising chickens, the 
author gives copious directions. The fattening of fowls also receives at- 
tention. The most important direction to the general reader on this head 
is, that substances fed the fowl flavor the meat. Hens having eaten 
wormwood, render their flesh bitter; those that have eaten onions are 
also unpalatable. The same is true of the eggs. This is no more strange 
than that substances eaten by cows will flavor the milk and butter, as we 
know to be the case. 

We have not the space to pursue the topics of the book with minuteness. 


and geographical distribution delineated. There are no breeds of the 
turkey, as of the hen; the domestic turkey is the wildone tamed. There 
is, nevertheless, great difference in color, size, and many other charac- 
teristics of this fowl. Of the selection, care, brooding. and profit of tur- 
keys, Mr. Browne treats at length. In fact, the whole range of turkey- 
dom is explored. The Guinea Fowl comes next; then the Pea Fowl, and 
then the tame Duck. This bird gets very soon discussed, and our author 
hurries on to the Goose, where he seems much at home. This fowl gets 
thoroughly overhauled, from the American Wild Goose to the giant Chi- 
nese Gander, flesh, feathers, and all; among which we may not linger. 

The Swan comes next, and as his last song is his sweetest, according to 
Bishop Doane, we will let him sing that as quick as possible, and goon to 
the Caponizing of Fowls. This is acruel business, and will be passed by 
without ceremony. 


On these topics we may hereafter dilate, but for the present will conclude 
with saying that Mr. Browne has given us here a very readable and use- 
ful book, dressed up in a garb of hisown. And where certain parts of 
the country are afflicted with a sort of hen mania, it must be well re- 
ceived. Chicago Prairie Farmer 





NEW ENGLAND OXEN, 

Mr. Skinner, of the Plow, &c., says :— 

‘Some jokes have passed between us and a friend of ours, about the 
weight hauled by Worcester County oxen, on their trials in Salem Street, 
Worcester, at their annual cattle shows—some of which we have had the 
great satisfaction to witness. 

We applied to the excellent Secretary, Mr. Lincoln, for exact informa- 
tion, and his answer shows, as in all such cases, how these New England 
men ‘do up’ everything they put their hand to. 

‘ He sent us a diagram, very neatly done by an engineer, showing the 
exact inclination of the hill, from start to pole. 

‘ We made, at the same time, some other inquiries, to all of which Mr. 
Lincoln replies :— 

‘«* The weight of the load is 4,000 lbs., including the cart; it was for- 
merly 5,000 lbs., but it was thought to be too heavy for the smaller cattle, 
and that the training of the cattle was as well exhibited by the manage- 
ment of a lighter load, it was, therefore, reduced to 4,000 lbs., at which 
it has remained for several years.” 

‘ How often, when a boy, alas! long time ago! in Calvert County, have 
we seen three yoke of oxen hauling one light hogshead of tobacco to the 
warehouse in old Huntington, to be inspected by ‘‘ Inspector, Jimmy 
Skinner” (as honest a man as ever trod shoe leather), the planter’s man 
taking a whole day to do, with three yoke, what a New England man 
would do, with one, in three hours. Ah! how precious time and force 
become, where men have a market at hand, and every one feels that mi- 
nutes are but the ‘ golden sands of time! Thus everything inculcates 
diversity of employment and concentration of population. ‘‘ Two men 
can lift a log that one can neither lift or roll.” ’ 





EXPERIMENTS IN STEAMING FOOD FOR STOCK. 

A farmer in Pennsylvania gives the following report of feeding stock :— 

‘ During the past winter I had ninety head of cattle and horses, and 
fed them the whole time on steamed hay and straw. To the 4th of Feb- 
ruary, | kept all my stock on one third hay mixed with two thirds of straw. 
After that time, finding my cows got low in condition, I used half straw 
and half hay, and gave the milking beasts a foddering of hay at morning 
and night. As they calved, I added a pint of linseed oil [a quart or 
half a gallon of meal would answer as well.—Ed.] to their food. With 
this diet my cows grew fat, and got into milk as well as I ever remember 
them to have done.’ 

The Editor of the New York ‘ Farmer’ says :— 

‘Last winter we fed six oxen and four cows on corn stalks, cut and 
steamed. During the whole time the oxen were hard at work, carting 
heavy loads of muck, each yoke carrying one ton of muck a distance of 
three miles, and carting three such loads a day; still they were in fine 
condition. The cows gave good results, and received but one feed of car. 
rots per day, in addition to the corn stalks. With them, pour on five gal- 
lons of boiling water, containing one gallon of salt, po cover the top 
with a blanket. When cold, the stalks were sprinkled with ground feed 
[We presume grein.—Fa.), and so served to the cattle.’ 

Steaming adds no new property to food, neither will it make poor hay 
or fodder rich, but it renders digestible the whole of the material em- 
— As much would accrue to farm stock from cooking the food as 

oes toman. The great difficulty in the West is to beget patience and 
habits of economy. If we were to steam and carefully feed, half the 
amount in corn shucks, hay, fodder, and crushed corn, would keep our 
stock that is now employed. Nashville (Tenn.) Naturalist. 





FARM STOCK. 

There is perhaps no person who does not have the management of some 
domestic animal. It may be a dog, a kitten, or a bird; but in each we 
find utility, design, and pleasure. To the farmer, domestic animals con- 
stitute the item second only to thesoil. Tosay that there is no difference 
in varieties, is to contradict universal experience. It isas reasonable to 
= that all men are on precisely the same physical and intellectual 
model. 

We may be told ‘ feed is everything.’ Just as good sense in saying feed 
would equally qualify all California dig sfor their labor. The differ- 
ences are as one to fifty. This is near the truth, in regard to the differ- 
ent races of horses, cattle, sheep, swine, and even fowls. But do we hear 
some one, whisper, that the day for Durhams, Berkshires, &c., is past— 
‘away with humbugs.’ We venture, there is not an intelligent farmer 
who does not see vast improvements by the introduction of English stock. 
It is true, none have been found which will fatten kindly by ‘ snuffing up 
the north wind.’ Good food, care, and constant attention, are requisite 
in order to have profitable stock. 

We feel assured, the crosses of Berkshires and Graziers with the com- 
mon stock of the country, have added considerably to the pork-growing 
facilities ; and who will assert that English cattle have failed to increase 
the beef and milk of the country from 25 to 50 per cent. It would be 
quite as reasonable to assert, that the present noble English horses 
abounding in our country are no better than the former scrubby races of 
Cherokee and Chickasaw ponies that browsed in this fair clime. 

We expect to advocate the claims of improved stock with an earnestness 
not hitherto exhibited, and while we shall thus employ our pen, we will 
feel confident that we will be rendering an essential service to our country. 

Nashville (Tenn.) Naturalist. 


Veterinary Department. 


SPRAIN OF THE FLEXOR TENDONS IN HORSES, 
BY WILLIAM PERCIVALL, M.R.C.8. AND V.S8. 

So prominent in the minds of horse persons stands this accident beyond 
all others, that when a horse is said to be ‘sprained,’ without any ques- 
tions being asked, the ‘ back sinews,’ it is taken for granted, is the seat 
of injury; and those of the fore leg in particular. Out of two facts like 
these, two questions naturally arise:—one is, what is the reason the 
flexor tendons fail so much more frequently than others? another, why 
those of the fore limbs should fail rather than the flexor tendons of the 
hind leg? 

I Ae} more than once had occasion to direct attention to the important 
functions performed by the hind limb in the acts of progression, and to 
contrast this with the comparatively light duties of the fore limbs. 











While one, like a pair of oars at work in a boat, are plying forwards and 
backwards, forcing the body onward; the other, more like stilts, are em- 


After the Hen, comes the Turkey ; of which we find the origin, history, . 


Our author discusses further the Diseases of Poultry, and its Profits. | 





a — 
ployed in sustaining the propelled parts, lest the body fall forward to 
the ground. I have likewise afore observed, that two such different func- 
tions necessarily distress different parts of the limbs; the hock being the 
part most exerted in the hind, the feet and legs the parts most tried in 
the fore limbs. What distresses the sinews of the fore limbs so much is 
the extreme distention, almost preternatural, to which these legs are put 
in hard galloping and leaping every time the weight of the body descends 
upon them, at a moment when they are stretched out to their uttermost, 
as they must be, to receive it; and it is in this identical position of limb, 
whenever any weight or force of extraquaenery amount, or in any sudden 
J anoseeyys manner, descends upon them, that strain or sprain is pro- 
uced. To 

Causes, therefore, which put the sinews into such trials of their 
strength and tenacity are we to look for illustration. Hunters and ra- 
cers, and steeple-chase horses, and such like, are the especial subjects of 
sprained legs. Horses ridden onthe road, or as hackneys, are oftener 
lame from foot disease. Military horses are more frequently lamed in 
their feet than in their legs; though this again depends much on the ex- 
ercises—or the paces at such exercises—to which the regiment they belon 
to happens tobe put. Harness-horses experience sprains in their hin 
legs, in their fetlock joints in particular, t being the parts more ex- 


e 
_erted in draft. It is possible that thin-heeled shoes, by letting the heels 


down suddenly, may have some such effect, though I cannot say I have 
witnessed it. 

But sprain may be produced in another way. The muscles to which 
_the tendons belong may be called into such forcible or sudden action as to 
occasion it. Going at a tearing pace through deep ground is very likely, 
through excessive muscular action, to strain the tendons. Setting his 
_ foot accidentally in a rabbit-hole, a horse instinctively makes a sudden 
_ effort to disengage himself, and in that act is not unlikely to sprain his 
‘sinews. Should the foot happen to be set awry, of to slip on one side, a 
joint is more likely to be sprained than a tendon. 

The Symptoms of Sprain of the Back Sinews are in general unmis- 
| takable ; though this will depend on the form of disease with which, or 

period of time at which, the horse may come to be examined. Severe 
, Sprains will develop themselves early ; sometimes as soon as done: slight 
' 8prains, on the other hand, may require several hours, and even days, to 
|do so. Thisis anotherexample, among many existing similar ones, to 
shew the imprudence of hasty opinions in cases of lameness. The horse, 
We will say, is lame: lameness being the usual accompaniment of sprain. 
The hand is passed down the lame leg; and swelling and heat is felt, and 
the horse flinches as our thumb and finger grasp the swollen part. The 
swelling may consist only in a small, soft, puffy tumor or ‘knot,’ as 
grooms call it; or it may be diffuse and general. The pain will be much 

reater in some cases than in others. The horse frequently stands with 

is lame foot flexed, reposing upon the toe to ease his sinews; and now 
and then will in trotting ‘drop’ considerably upon the sound limb: in 
other (slighter) cases, the lameness will be but trifling. In very severe 
K sigan the local inflammation and pain, on occasions, are so intense, that 
the system even sympathises with the suffering limb, and symptomatic 
fever is the consequence. 

The Parts sprained are naturally supposed to be ‘ the sinews.” But 
tendons being tissues both inelastic, and (per physical force) inextensible, 
they, themselves, can neither be stretehed nor strained, so long as they 
maintain their cohesion of substance. To discover in what part the 
sprain or lesion is likely to be situate, it will be advisable to submit the 
leg in its normal state to anatomical examination. 

If we strip or dissect off the skin from the flexor tendons, we find, un- 
derneath, between them and the skin, a quantity of loose cellular tissue; 
cutting away which we come to a close or proper tunic of the same sub- 
stance immediately enveloping the tendons. This under or proper cover- 
ing, however, is fibrous as well as cellular incomposition. For the space 
of a hand’s breadth below the knee the glistening (tendinous) fibres may 
be seen crossing obliquely over the tendons, as they run from the annular 
ligament of the knee to be implanted into the external border of the can- 
non bone, behind the external splint bone. This forms the sheath of the 
tendons. And when we slit it open, we discover a cavity possessing a 
surface of a synovial nature; and that a sac or bursa is thereby formed, 
which extends half way down the leg, and is there closed. Through the 
bursa runs the perforans tendon, which may indeed be said to form a pos- 
terior boundary to it. The interval between the flexor tendons and the 
suspensory ligament, in their front, is likewise filled with inter-uniting 
cellular substance. This brief and imperfect anatomical sketch may serve 
to illustrate the 


Nature of Sprain.—It will at once shew, that, although the tendons 
themselves are incapable of extension, and are too firm and strong in their 
texture to sustain hurt from any common accident, yet are surrounded, 
and connected together, and to the parts contiguous to them, by a soft 
delicate tissue which must, every time they are forcibly pulled or 
stretched, be extremely liable to strain and laceration; and this, in fact, 
it is, which in all ordinary cases, constitutes the true and sole nature of 
‘sprain of the back sinews.’ Coleman defined sucha sprain to be ‘ an 
inflammation of the cellular tissue connecting the perforatus and perfo- 
rans tendons together ;' and this was taking a fair general view of its na- 
ture To enter into particulars, we shall first have to notice the puffy 
aren, or knot, mentioned before, as being discoverable in the course of 
the tendons, about the middle of the leg; the pathology of which is, that 
effusion of fluid has taken place into the sac or bursal cavity but lately 
described as existing within the sheath of the flexor tendons : the effu- 
sion being, as it would appear, different at one stage—or, rather, under 
one form of disease—from what it is under another. Suppose, for exam- 
ple, the swelling, as it does in some severe forms of sprain, immediately 
follows the accident ; we cannot, in this case, imagine‘it can consist of any- 
thing but blood poured out from ruptured vessels; on the other hand, 
supposing, as in the ordinary case, some time intervene between the sus- 
taining of the injury and the appearance of the tumor, we take it for 
granted that the effusion is of the usual sero-synovial character, gravita- 
ting to the bottom of the sac. Frequently, in slight strains, it is not un- 
til the day following that on which the accident happened that any swell- 
ing is discoverable. I will relate a case to illustrate this. 

Sept. 4th, 1848.—One of the horses composing the Queen’s Guard, af- 
ter having walked perfectly sound to the Horse Guards, on the day be- 
fore, in turning out to return to Hyde Park Barracks, was found to be so 
lame that, at the moment, it was thought he was seized with the ‘ cramp.’ 
Nevertheless, he was brought to the Barracks, and there shewn to me. 
By that time he was so far recovered that he walked sound, but still 
evinced lameness in the trot. On examination, I discovered a little below 
the back of the knee, on the inner side of the leg, a puffy tumor extend- 
ing half way down; not particularly tender to pressure, nor hot to the 
feel ; and yet the sole apparent cause of the existing lameness. It mani- 
festly consisted of an accumulation of fluid within the sheath of the flexor 
tendons. The rationale of the case in my mind being, that the horse had 
sprained his leg on going on guard the day before. 

The above is what usually happens. But it is possible a sprain may 
not evince any signs of its presence for two or three days afterwards. A 
horse in the Regent Park Barracks was admitted into the Infirmary for 
‘lameness,’ the seat of which, in the absence of any external sign, it was 
conjectured at the time might be in the foot. On the fourth day after his 
admission sprain of the flexor tendons patently shewed itself. 

On the other hand, in severe cases, the sprain may declare itself even 
at the moment of the accident. My regiment was out exercising on 
Wormwood Scrubs. A charge was made across the ground. The horses 
were no sooner pulled up than one was found ‘ dead lame.’ My assistant 
was instantly called to the spot, and found a ‘lump’ upon the flexor ten- 
don, above the middle of theleg, which convinced him the horse was 
sprained; or, as by those around it was called, ‘broke down.’ In this 
case blood must have become extravasated. ; 

The bursal tumor may, then, be regarded as the simplest form of lesion 
from sprain. Beyond this, there may be similar effusions, producing 
‘knots,’ in the lower division of the sheath; or there may be sero-albu- 
minous effusion, generally, into the cellular tissue investing the tendons, 
filling up the intervals between them, and giving the leg that aspect and 
feel which is denominated ‘round.’ This interstitial deposit is soft and 
compressible while recent; but, in the course of time, becomes of more 
solid and firm character; until, in the end, unless absorbed, it turns to 
consolidation of parts and thickening of the skin covering them, assuming 
after a time that hard callous nature that renders the enlargement irre- 
movable, or but very partially diminishable. But this may be regarded 
rather as a result of 

Severe Sprain, or ‘ Broken Down,’—as it is called—than of the slight 
form of injury. The phrase ‘broken down’ would seem to imply there 
was something broken or ruptured. Pathological research, however, has 
failed to confirm any such popular notion. In his rapid course—in the 
race, in the hunt, or, as was mentioned before, inthe charge—the horse 
fails all at once, i. e. breaks down: he comes to a stand, with the ailing 
leg held up or rested upon the toe, and can hardly manage to limp off the 
ground. Everybody around is impressed with the notion that the ani- 
mal has ‘ broken his leg.’ He is denounced as ‘ broke down,’ and ruined, 
and fit for nothing but to be shot! All this has led to a good deal of de- 
lusive conception concerning 

The Nature of Broken Down.—That distinguished surgeon, the late 
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The Spirit of the Cimes. 














Mr. Liston, writing in his ‘ Elements of Sur ery’ on the subject of Rup- 
ture of Tendon—which does now and then i 

says, ‘such eee often happens to horses in what is called ‘ breakin 
down.’ In them the tendon is occasionally snapped actually through, an 
the ends widely separated.’ Veterinary surgery, however, fails to con- 
firm this. Coleman viewed ‘ broken down’ as sprain or rupture of the 
suspensory ligament. Blaine says the same thing, admitting rupture of 
the flexor tendons tobe ‘very rare.’ Spooner, in his edition of White, 
says, ‘ This accident (breaking down) is supposed to depend upon a rup- 
ture of the great suspensory ligament of the leg; though sometimes It 1s 
occasioned by a rupture of the Mawnente of the pastern.’ And, further 
on—‘ I have met with two cases of rupture of the ligaments by which the 
two pastern bones are held together. It happened to two nerved horses. 
Both came down upon the fetlock joints ; and were on that account shot.’ 
And nothing short of actually < coming down (to the ground) upon the 
fetlock joints’ ought, in my opinion, to be allowed to constitute break 
down. However severe the sprain, and however lame and helpless the 
horse in consequence of it, still, no break down can or ought to be pro- 
nounced to exist in the absence of complete rupture; an accident of which 
we appear to have no instances on record as respects flexor tendon, and 
but few as respects ligaments. Nor are we to feel surprise at this, see- 
ing that the tendon oftenest broken in man (the gastrocnemius) has, in 
comparison to size, so much larger and more powerful muscles attached 
to it than have the perforans and perforatus tendons in the horse. 

In Severe Sprain, however, although there is no absolute rend asun- 
der of tendons, there exists, from the violence that has been used, sad 
lesion to various tissues. The cellular and fibrous sheaths, attachments, 
and envelopes are, no doubt, much stretched beyond their powers, and in 
places lacerated ; nor have we any right to suppose that either tendons or 
ligaments eome off unscathed ; but that, onthe contrary, fibres of one or 
both, in places, from foreible efforts of extension, occasionally yield and 
give way, and thus add materially to the complication of the injury in- 

icted. After all, however, that can be said by way of pathological ex- 
position, much must be left to conjecture. One thing is certain; and 
that is, that violent inflammation follows so severe an accident, succeed- 
ing which come swelling and heat, pain, tenderness and excessive lame 
ness. The horse literally hops upon his flexed limb, not daring to im- 
pers a fraction of weight upon it, nor suffering it to be extended or even 
andled ever so gingerly. The effusion which has taken place, by the 
third or fourth day after the accident, is so great that the limb is swollen 
from knee to fetlock, and even down to the foot, and in some cases up- 
ward as well; the tendency of such tumefaction being to run on to the 
permanent agglutination of parts together into one solid mass, and by the 
changes from softness to hardness, and from hardness to callus and thick- 
ening, and even scirrhus, to render such unnatural union permanent and 
irremediable, causing in this manner roundness and hardness of leg, 
and stiffness, if not actual lameness, in action, for the rest of the ani- 
mal’s days. 

In old Horses who have done much Work, such likewise is the case. 
Their fore legs are ‘round,’ and feel firm and skin-bound; they having 
been brought into such condition either from experiencing sundry sprains 
and injuries, or from excessive or long-endured work, the inflammatory 
or increased vascular action induced by which, in the course of time 
tends to the same consequences. These are what are called gummy or 
bummed legs. Nor with such legs is it often that the fetlock joints do 
not partake of this roundness and solidity and skin-tightness, though the 
firm adhesion and close sitting of the skin is to be viewed often rather as 
the effect of stimulating treatment than of disease. All which remote 
and final consequences of inflammation in such parts, when once estab- 
lished, are entirely without the pale of ordinary remedy ; requiring, if 
remediable at all, another and totally different class of therapeutic mea- 
sures. Therefore will 

The Treatment of Sprain consist of simple means, or comprise re- 

medies of a higher class, according as the sprain is slight or severe, re- 
cent or of long standing. In most diseases of the muscles or their ten- 
dons, it isa primary consideration to put them, as organs of motion, into 
astate of repose. This is effected in two ways :—by putting them into a 
condition of relaxation, by bringing their points of attachment as near 
together as possible ; and by absolute rest. In the present instance our 
object will be attained by a thick-heeled shoe, or a shoe raised at the 
heels by calkings, according to the requirements of the case. Trifling as 
this may appear to some, it tends very much to the relief of the animal 
whenever his leg is in pain, besides contributing to aid other remedies in 
bringing about restoration. 
: Fomentation of the leg, which is more effectual than the warm bath, 
is by far the best topical remedy for a recent and painful sprain. It 
soothes and softens pain, while it abates inflammation and relaxes the 
parts itis seated in. One of the best modes of using fomentation is 
through the medium of the spongio-piline. Cut two pieces, each large 
enough to wrap round the leg, and long enough to reach from the knee to 
the fetlock, and fold either piece in succession round the affected part, 
letting the other soak the while in the hot water. The water should be 
as hot as aman can bear to immerse his hand in, and that temperature 
ought to be maintained. One of the pieces of spongio-piline may remain 
bound, by a common bandage over it, upon the leg during the night: it 
will act as a poultice; and being fresh applied the last thing at night and 
renewed the first in the morning, there will be no fear of its growing dry. 
During the inflammatory and painful stage of the sprain I do not approve 
of cold oe. 

A full Dose of Cathartic Medicine will materially aid our local treat- 
ment; and 

| Drawing Blood from the Arm or Toe of the Foot will, when inflamma- 
tion runs high, prove one of the most direct subduers of it we can have 
recourse to. Supposing it does not materially inconvenience or pain the 
animal to have the shoe removed, I prefer, myself, abstraction of blood 
from the foot, as telling more directly on the congested parts. In a slight 
sprain, blood-letting is hardly called for. 

Cold Applications will be found preferable to warm ones, so soon as the 
heat and tenderness have quitted or become much abated in the sprained 
parts. After the relaxing effects of the fomentation, they will brace the 
parts—act as a tonic to them; and at the same time tend to extract any 
remnants there may still be of inflammatory action. Various kinds of 
evaporating and cooling and sedative embrocations are used for this pur- 
pose ; though Iam not quite certain that any of them exceed much, if 
any thing, in efficacy, simple cold water, providing the water be cold, and 
the bandage* wetted with it be re-dipped often enough to maintain its low 
temperature. For those who think otherwise, however, I subjoin a cou- 
ple of formule :— 


R Ammonie Hydrochlorat... ij | R Atheris Sulphuric 
ACOH... eccercccccccsccee ZIV Sprts. Vini Rect. aa....... Zij 
AQU®.ccsececessecesecees 3Xij Tinct. Lavandule co....... 1 
M. fiat Embrocatio. BGT iis vvscscccevius wee 3xij 


M. f. Embrocatio. 








appen in human practice— 


parts will require to be aroused afresh by another and quite a different 
class of remedies ; to wit, f se 
_ Blistering and Firing.—Even in severe sprains, by the judicious ap- 
plication of the remedies recommended, and perseverance in their use for 
a sufficient length of time, soundness in very many cases is to be restored, 
' providing the case be brought, so soon as it shall happen, under treat- 
ment, and providing it be not one of relapse or renewal of an old sprain. 
Inflammation nearly or quite abstracted, the leg becomes cooled down al- 
most to its natural temperature; and although a good deal of thickening 
in places remains, and the skin covering the enlargements has an unna- 
tural closeness and tensity—arising from adhesions existing between it 
and the parts underneath, caused by unabsorbed interstitial deposit—yet 
do the tendons perhaps play, or may from use after a time do so, with suf- 
ficient facility to enable the horse to walk and even trot soundly upon 
his still anormal limb. On the other hand, stiffness may remain very ob- 
servable in action; or lameness, though much relieved from what it has 
been, may still continue, and appear to be permanent; rendering the 
animal, unless more can be done for him, unserviceable to his possessor, 
and a source of ~ against his pci gg | attendant. Under these 
circumstances, blistering or firing comes to be considered. Nay, even 
under circumstances wherein there is no lameness—wherein soundness 
has been restored, either completely or per for return to work, 
must these potent therapeutic and surgical aids be called in, would we 
desire to preserve our quondam patient under work, and especially under 
severe or trying work, against the liability, I might almost say certainty, 
of return of lameness. There is no disease that I know of so likely to 
relapse under fresh excitements as sprain. Even horses with slight 
sprains require intervals of rest, and after they have been ‘ cured’ too, 
before they aan be safely taken again into work ; and in severe cases, no 
veterinarian or hunting man would think of a horse standing any vio- 
lent work, at least—such as hunting, racing, &c.—without having ‘ had 
the iron.’ Firing, here, is the remedy, and the only remedy to be relied 
ire Blisters may answer in certain cases of first sprain, and that not 
of the worst character, and where the subject of it is not likely to be 
called on in the capacity of hunter, racer, steeple-chaser, &c. ; but the 
firing-iron, and nothing short of it, painful though it be to the feelings of 
the operator, and torturing to those of the operated on, is, I feel regret 
at being compelled to affirm, the sole means we have at present at com- 
mand to save the ‘ broken down’ horse from the slaughter-house. By 
the firing-iron, have horses, originally worth their hundreds of pounds 
sterling, been raised from the knacker’s price to their former value. By 
the iron, has many a broken-down hunter, and many a racer, been joy- 
ously restored to his station and rank in the field where his proudest 
laurels have been won. Londen Veterinarian. 





GIN IN UTERINE LABOR. 
To the Editor of ‘ The Veterinarian.’ 


Dear Sir—Will you oblige me by telling me how the following story is 
to be accounted for ? I was conversing with one of Lord E——’s grooms 
the other day about ‘ difficult parturition’ in little bitches, when he told 
me that he had a small bitch, a short time ago, to take care of for one of his 
lordship’s friends: she had her labor for three or four days, and she ap- 
peared in such pain, that he was about to kill her to put an end to her 
sufferings. He, however, altered his mind, and said that he would try 
the experiment of ‘ intoxicating the hitch with gin.’ The plan succeeded 
admirably; the bitch became stupefied, and after a short time threw 
seven healthy pups. Perhaps, Sir, you will be able to account for all 
this. I have heard before of gin being used for bathing or washing the 
teats when there was milk-fever, or any thing wrong with the milk. 


I have the honor to be your obedient servant, J. BLN. 
February 22d. 1850. 


*,* The gin operated in the same manner as chloroform or any other in- 
toxicating agent would have done. By rendering the patient obtuse or 
insensible to pain, it enfeebled or put an end to those resistent powers 
which had, until then, but too successfully opposed the expulsatory ef- 
forts of the uterus.—Ed. Vet. 








THE CORPORAL. 

During the American revolution, an officer, not habited in the mili- 
tary costume, was passing: by where a small company of soldiers were at 
work making some repairs on a small redoubt. The commander of a little 
squad was giving orders to those who were under him relative to a stick 
of timber which they were endeavoring to raise to the top of the works. 
The timber went up hard, and on this account the voice of the little great 
man was often heard in his regular vociferations of ‘ heave away! there 
she goes! heave ho!’ &c. 

The officer before spoken of, stopped his horse when arrived at the place, 
and seeing the timber sometimes scarcely moved, asked the commander 
why he did not take hold and render a little aid. The latter appeared to 
be somewhat astonished, and turning to the officer with the pomp of an 
Emperor, said— , 

‘Sir, I am a Corporal.’ 

‘ You are not though, are you!’ said the officer, ‘I was not aware of it.’ 
And taking off his hat and bowing, ‘I ask your pardon, Mr. Corporal.’ 

Upon this he dismounted his elegant steed, flung the bridle over a post, 
and lifted till the sweat stood in dropson his forehead. When the timber 
was elevated to its proper station, turning to the man clothed in brief au- 
thority— 

¢ Mr, Corporal Commander,’ said he, ‘ when you have another such job, 
and have not men enough, send for your Commander-in-Chief, and I will 
come and help you a second time.’ 


The Corporal was thunderstruck. It was Washington. 





Valuable Imports.—We noticed a few weeks since the immense value of 
a cargo imported in one of the Cunard Steamers. We now learn that on 
her last voyage to this pa the declared Valuation of the ‘ Europa’s’ 
cargo was $4,750,000, and that of the ‘Canada’ $4,200,000. There was 
no specie in either vessel, or at least none is included. These costly car- 


goes were mainly composed of French manufactured goods. 
; New York Albion. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB. 
= —_ Carolina Jockey Club has opened the fellowing Stakes for the meeting 
oO — 
Hutchinson Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, two milejheats. Sub. $250. $50 if declared before 
the Ist Nov.. $100 after that time—to name and close Ist May. Iftwoor more start the 
Club to add $500. To be run on Wednesday of the race week. 
Hutchinson Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds, mile heats. Sub. $250, $50 if declared before the 
Ist Noy., $100 after that time—to name and close lst May. If two or more start the Club 
to add $200. Tobe run on Thursday of the race week. 
Hutchinson Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, mile heats. Sub. $250, $50 if declared before the 
1st Noy., $100 after that time—to name and close Ist. May. If two or more start the Club 
to add $200. To be run on Friday of the race week. 
Nominations to be made in Charleston, 8. C., with 
Feb. 16-8t] 





JOHN B. IRVING, Secretary. 


TORONTO SPRING RACES, I850. 
ORONTO Sweepstakes of £25, half forfeit ; to name and close on or before the Ist of 








As the tumefied ye grow cool, feel firmer, and bear pressure better, 
the bandage—which, to prove effectual, must be put on secundum artem— 
may be applied with more and more tightness; pressure through such | 
means being vastly conducive, not only to the bracing and strengthening | 
of the parts, but to the promotion of absorption of any remaining depo- | 
sits in the sprained parts. In fact, continued repose—which may be gra- | 
dually converted, first, into exercise in a loose box, and, subsequently, | 
into walking exercise—with the unremitting application of the bandage, 
will be the best means we can adopt towards preparing the limb to once 
again sustain the animal’s work. 

The Treatment for a severe Sprain will, in its primary stage, differ 
more in degree thanin kind from what I have been prescribing. Ina 
violent case, the sooner after the accident the thick or high-heeled shoe 
can be put on the better: delay here is dangerous; since in a short time 
the leg may become so swollen and painful as to render handling or flexion 
of it too distressing to be borne, while the shoe is taken off to be replaced 
by another; a circumstance which will not fail to turn out a source of 
regret in the course of the treatment. 

he fomentation will here require to be still more perseveringly la- 
bored at. The dose of physic will require to be still stronger. And there 
will be no question about blood-letting ; and blood in this case had bet- 
ter, indeed must, be taken from the plat vein, the leg being too tender to 
endure the foot being lifted and handled. Anda larger quantity of blood 
should be abstracted—such a quantity, indeed, as may be said, on the 
first occasion at least, to have some effect on the system. These several 
remedies must be repeated, time after time, and perseveringly persisted 
in, according to the progress of the case, and other circumstances, which 
the judicious practitioner will not fail to note; the object being to sub- 
due inflammatory action, and with that to allay suffering; which latter, 
on occasions, for a time at least, becomes our leading consideration. We 
must not expect to accomplish this in a hurry. Great and extensive mis- 
chief has been inflicted; tendons, ligaments, thece, burse, joints per- 
haps, are involved in it; to the repairing of all which Nature must ne- 
cessarily be allowed full and sufficient time. And even when all has 
been done that can be done, both by Nature and Art, towards restoration, 
will much remain still to be accomplished, to which the action of the 








ol Linen bandages forthe legs should be of Russia duck, 3 yards in length and 3} inches 


| Subscribers : 


May—to which will be added £75; Second horse to save his entry. Turf Club 
weights. Province bred horses allowed 10lbs. Three mile heats. Entries to be made to 
CHARLES GATES and R. TINNING, Jr., Toronto, proprietors of the Course. , Present 


M. Leframboise, J. Webster, 79th Regt., 

Dr. Charles Coryell, Charles Gates. 
The full particulars of other purses will be given in due time. 
Toronto, March 16, 1850. 


- Ls 
RACE COURSE FOR RENT. 

be Undersigned wishes to rent the well known and long established St. Louis Race 

Course, with all the stands, stables, and other fixtures; and also the commodious 
house attached thereto, known as the Prairie House. ll in first rate order, and will be 
let to a good tenant on the most favorable terms. Possession given immediately. Apply on 
the premises. JOHN SHANNON. 

Mr 9-6t] 


N. E. Aclear. 


(Mr 23-t Ist My 








THE TROTTING HORSES OF AMERICA. 
JUST PUBLISHED, BY N. CURRIER, 152 NASSAU STREET, 
CORNER OF SPRUCE. 
BLACK HAWK AND JENNY LIND, MATCH TO WAGONS ; 
Plain $1.50, Colored $3. 
TRUSTEE, IN THE GREAT TROT OF 20 MILES IN ONE HOUR; 
Colored $2. 
LADY SUFFOLK, SADDLE; 
Plain 75 cents, Colored $1.50. 
LADY MOSCOW, TO A SULKEY; 
Plain 75 cents, Colored $1,50. 
BLACK HAWK, TO A SULKEY ; 
Plain 75 cents, Colored $1,50. 
JACK ROSSITER, TO A SULKEY; 
Plain 75 cents, Colored $1.50. 
JAMES K. POLK (PACER), TO A WAGON; 
Plain 75 cents, Colored $1,50. 
LADY SUTTON, TO A SULKEY; 
; Plain 50 cents, Colored $1. 

These splendid prints are pronounced, by the most competent judges, to be very faith- 
ful likenesses of the horses and their style and action in trotting, and form a series that 
no sporting man should be without. Gentlemen residing at a distance can have them 
carefully put up, with or without frames, and forwarded as they may direct, by sending 
their orders, accompanied with a remittance, to the subscriber. 

Also, in addition to the above. a splendid collection of English horses, including the Bri- 
tish Stud, 6 plates ; ‘Herring’s Farm Scenes,’ 4 plates ; ‘Forbes’ Stable Scenes,’ 4 plates, 
and others of Landseer’s and Berring’s celebrated q 

Also, a great variety of sporting plates, constantly on hand and for sale by N. CUR- 
RIER, 152 Nassau St., corner Spruce St., New York. , 

Also, gilt, rosewood. and other frames, suitable for the above. [Mr 23-4t 






. STALLIONS FOR 1850. 


Me Notices like the following (never exceeding three lines) will be inserted dur; 
Sor Five Dollars. To those gentlemen who advertise their horses in detail, (to p =~ Seton 
Twenty Dollars.) in this paper, no charge will be made. mOURt of 


CASSIUS M. CLAY, trotting stallion, by Henry Clay, out of John Ana ’ 
the stable of JOHN I. SNEDECOR, near the Union Course, at $25. “™~1; 


MARGRAVE, Imp., by Muley, dam by Election, will stand near Selma, Ala. at $0 
the season, or $35 payable the Ist Nowember next—mares will be well fe d at $6 h 
month. JOHN CLane° Pe 

- y i GOLDgpy 

STATE OF MAINE, trotting stallion—at Mr SHAW’S stables, near the Uni. —— 
a € Union Coa 


ST. LAWRENCE, trotting stallion—at Rochester, N. Y., at the stables of H.N SH 
Main St.. at $25, payable in advance. AW 


| TRUSTEE, Imp., the sire of Fashion, the trotting horse Trustee, (the only horse thary~ 
trotted twent miles in one hour.) and other distinguished winners, will stand at bas 
os of HENRY BOOTH, at Morrisania New Village, two miles from Harlem Bridge 
a : e 


New York, Feb. 25, 1964 
WAGNER will stand this season, commencing the Ist of March, at the Association Ras 
Course, Lexington, Ky., under the immediate charge of the subscriber, at $50 the seq, 
son. Good pasturage for mares from a distance gratis, and grain fed, if desired «, 
the usual terms. JOSEPH WINGAT; 



































ST. LAWRENCE. 
4 ie Celebrated Trotting Stallion will stand the ensuing season at Rochester Ne 
York, at the stables of H. N. SHAW, Main St., at $25 each, payable in advance 
St. Lawrence is a bay horse, owned by Walter Prendergast, and has greatly dis; 
guished himself on the Trotting Turf. In 1848 he won seven times, beating goog hows, 
and making good time—a fourth heat in 2:41—a third in 2:34}, and two other third hoq:, 
in 2:35. [For a full account of his performances see ‘ Turf Register’ for 1848. ] [Ap 13° 
‘STATE OF MAINE.’ 
wit Stand for the ensuing season, at Mr. WM. SHAW’S stables, near the Unio, 
Course, Long Island, the trotting stallion ‘State of Maine.’ He is coming six Years 
old, a beautiful dapple grey, 15 hands 3 inches high. and weighs about 1100 pounds’ He 
was raised by Elias Berrey, in the State of Maine, near Portland. He is of Messenger 








great number of Eastern trotting horses. It will perhaps be only necessary to mentio; 
among the half brothers of the ‘State of Maine’—Henry, Gen. Taylor (now in Philade| 

phia), and Mac, the conqueror of Lady Suffolk. The grandsire of State of Maine wa 
among the first of old Messenger’s get in that part of the country, and was the sire o 
Ben. Franklin, Daniel D. Tompkins, Lady Swan, Independence’s dam, and Tuff Simp. 
son’s stallion. These herses were all bred on the Kennebec, and within 20 miles of each 
other. The dam of this horse is of the same blood, 26 years old, and can now trot a mile 
in three minutes. It is presumed enough has been said to show that he comes of a trot. 
ting family. His speed has never been tested on a course, but he will be matched fo 
$1000, to trot three mile heats, in harness, next fall. over the Union Course, against any 
trotting stallion of his age in the world. In viewof this challenge being accepted, he yj\) 
be put to only a limited number of mares. at $25, to be paid in all cases before the mare 
is taken away. Farmers and others, desirous of improving their trotting stock, are par. 
ticularly invited, before going elsewhere. to view this fine young stallion, in which are 
united size, strength. action, speed. remarkable docility, in short, every quality likely t 
insure the getting of good roadsters. For further particulars apply to Mr. Shaw. on the 
premises. {Mr 30-3m 





CASSIUS M. CLAY. 

HIS Celebrated trotting stallion will stand for a limited number of mares. at my sta. 
ble, near the Union Course, L. I., from the lst of April to Ist July, at $25 to insure 
the money to be paid in all cases at the time of serving. and in the event of the mare not 
proving with foal to be returned. C. M. Clay was sired by Henry Clay, a celebrated trot. 
ting stallion ; his dam the dam of John Anderson, the celebrated trotting horse ; he is? 
years old the 17th day of April, 1850, is 16 hands 1 inch high, dark bay, splendid propor. 
tions, and is acknowledged the finest trotting stallion in the world, having taken the first 

five premiums at the Fair of the American Institute. 

PEDIGREE. 

Henry Clay was sired by Andrew Jackson, (the sire of Black Mawk, and other good 
ones); the dam of Henry Clay was the trotting mare Surrey, remarkable for her successful 
performances, in beating the best horses of her day—Ephraim Smooth, Paul Pry, ani 
others, at two mile heats. 

PEDIGREE OF ANDREW JACKSON. 

This matchless animal descends from the best road stock in our country, tracing (i. 
rectly back through a line of choice ancestors, to the purest Arabian and English horses 
He was sired by the celebrated Young Bashaw, who was by the imported Arabian hors 
Grand Bashaw ; the dam of Andrew Jackson by the well bred horse Whynot, and Whynot 
by the well known horse old Messenger. The grandam of Andrew Jackson also by old 
Messenger, all remarkable for their powers of endurance, hardy censtitutions, and unri- 


valled speed. 
PRODUCE. 

The colts of Cassius M. Clay are, beyond all question, the finest in the world, being 
from their fine size and great speed, equally well adapted either to the course or the road 
One eolt, 15} hands high, has been sold for $1000—at two years old, and can beat three 
minutes, and will he matched against any horse of his age for any amount Another at 
six months old cannot be purchased for $250, which sum was refused for him. The pro- 
duce of Cassius M. Clay will be matched against that of any stallion in the world. 

CHALLENGE. 

Cassius M. Clay will be matched sgainst any horse in the world, each to go as they 
please, for Five Hundred or One Thousand dollars. 

Good pasture can be obtained for mares coming from a distance. All accidents at the 
risk of the owners. JOHN I, SNEDECOR 

Mr 30-2m] 





FOR S. 
ye Thorough bred stallion FRIDAY. He is a glossy coated chesnut, with two black 
spots on his hind quarters and small star, was ten years old last spring, and was got 
by Imp. Trustee, out of Saluda by Timoleon. Saluda is a Sir Harry mare, out of High- 
land Mary, own sister to Sir Archy. 
Friday was raised by Hamilton Wilkes, Esq., of Hyde Park. Duchess County. 
Mr 30-4t*] JOHN GREENFIELD, Newburg, N. Y. 
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HUNTING PARK COURSE, PHILADELPHIA. 


5 he Following Trotting and Pacing Purses are open, to come off over the above Course 

the second and third weeks in June next, if the weather is fair, if not, the first fair 

days. 

p elshay, June 11—Purse of $300, $50 to the second best, free for all trotting horses 
mile heats, best 3 in 5, under the saddle. 

2. Wendesday. June 12—Purse of $250, $50 to the second best, free for ali trotting horses, 

mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness. 

3. Thufsday, June 13—Purse of $250, $50 to the second best, free for all trotting horses 

mile heats, best 3 in 5, to wagons. 

4. Wednesday, June 19—Purse $350, $50 to the second best, free for all trotting horses, 
three mile heats. in harness. 

5. Thursday, June 20—Purse of $200. $50 to the second best, free for all pacing horses, 
two mile heats, under the saddle. 

Entries to be made and closed at the above Course, or at E. Keyser’s, corner of Eighth 
and Chestnut Sts., on Saturday, May 18, at 9 o’clock, P.M. Three or more to make 
race, and two to start. 

N.B. All horses entered for the above purses from abroad, will have their bill free at 
the above Course. EDWARD EA8TMAN, Proprietor 





WEDNESDAY, May 1—Purse of $25, with an inside stake of $50 each, h. ft., for horses 
that never trotted for purse orstake; mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness. 
Wm. King enters gr, g. Gray Vermont. 
G. W. Young enters br. m. Lady Mercer. 
E. Eastman enters ro. g. Sweet Briar. 
TUESDAY, May 28—Purse of $25, with an inside stake of $50 each, h. ft., free for ai! 
pacing horses; mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness 
Wm. McR. enters ro. m. Lady Mac. N. Y. 
J. Ward enters b. h. Bill Myers, Phil. 
MONDAY, June 10—Match for $1000, half forfeit ; mile heats, best 3 in 5, in har- 
ness. 
Wm. King names gr. g. John Davis, Phil. 
G. W. Young names ch. g. Sorrel Ned. Phil. 
FRIDAY, June 14—Purse ot $100, with an inside stake of $100 each. h. ft., free for al! 
pacing horses ; mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness. 
J.D. McMann enters ch. g. James K. Polk, N. Y. 
F. J. Nodine enters ch. g. Dan Miller, N. Y. 
Wm. MeR. enters ro. m. Lady Mac. N. Y. 
J. Ward enters b. h. Bill Myers, Phil. 
TUESDAY, June 18—Purse of $100, with an inside stake of $100 each, h. ft., free for al! 
pacing horses ; mile heats, best 3 in 5,"under the saddle. 
J. D. McMann enters ch. g. James K. Polk. N. Y. 
F. J. Nodine enters ch. g. Dan Miller, N. Y. 
Wm. McR. enters ro. m. Lady Mac, N. Y. 
TUESDAY, June 25—Match for $1000; mile heats. best 3 in 5. in harness. 
G. W. Young names ch. g. Sorrel Ned. 
B. D. Stetson mames bl. g. Goliah. 
The above trots all come off at 3 o’clock, P. M., precisely. 
Ap 13) EDWARD EASTMAN, Proprietor. 


WASHINGTON TROTTING COURSE, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

EDNESDAY, May 29, 1850—Purse $200, entrance ten per cent, free for all trotting 

A avd “me Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness. Three or more to make a field, and two 

o start. 

THURSDAY, May 30—Purse $200, conditions as before, Two mile heats, in harness. 

FRIDAY, May 31—Purse $250, conditions as before, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, to 250 pound 





wagons. 
SAME DAY—Purse $150, free for all trotting horses that never won a purse over $50, 
Mile heats, best 3 in 5, under the saddle. 
Entries to the above to be made at the Weybosset House,on or before Wednesday. 
May 1, 1850, at 10 o’clock, P. M. C. 8. LAWRENCE & Co., Proprietors. 
Providence, March 11, 1850.—[Mr 16) 


RACES! RACES!! RACES!!! 

Se Memphis Spring Meeting commences on Monday, the 29th day of April, and cov- 
_ tinue six days. 
. we Day—Sweepstakes—free for all ages ; Subscription $200. half forfeit, two mile 

eats. 
Second Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds ; Subscription $100. half forfeit, mile heats 
The above stakes closed on the ist of April. 
Third Day—Purse $100, mile heats. 
Fourth Day—Purse $200, two mile heats. 
Fifth Day—Purse $150, mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
Sixth and Last Day—Citizen’s Purse $300, three mile heats. 
A Main of Cocks will be fought between Mississippi and Tennessee, on Thursday Friday 
and Saturday preceding the races. 
The proprietor has the promise of several fine stables, and the Memphis Brass Band 
will be in constant attendance during the week. 
The Stables and Track will be in splendid condition, and bedding will be furnished for 
horses. If the stakes should not be filled the two first days, liberal purses will be give” 
to suit the racing community. 
4a The Ladies’ Stand will be furnished with female servants, and a parlor fitted up 
expressly for their accommodation The purses will be hung up in full view previous tv 
each race. The course and stand will be in complete order, and the proprietor pledge* 
himself that everything shall be done to accommodate his visitors and racing men. 
Memphis, March 16, 1850.—[ Ap 13} ROBERT T. O’HANLON, Proprietor. 
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VALUABLE WORKS FOR ANGLERS, SPORTSMEN, 


AGRICULTURALISTS, AND OTHERS, — 
RECENTLY IMPORTED BY CHARLES S. FRANCIS & CO. 


ofiand’s Angier’s Manual ; numerous OE Midas < on04 94s tthsdcveneamanne <> $3.00 
—— Angler’s rg Ha my on op cuts, ape gg = Se er Hen 
n’s Complete A r. jor; many p S Rtblnbivongpeees és «cons J 
— = do. 4 Dr. Bethune cuts, 12mo., cloth.................-4. 1,50 
Hints on Angling, by Hackle ; 8vo., cloth......----+--+++ errr ere cere cree cece ces 
Stoddart’s Angling Rentelenentes plates, fol., cl......-..-. eeeseecescceecccecees 1,00 
Best’s Art of Aa with best mode of making Artificial Flies, 1 vol............. 76 
Wild Sports in est; 12mo., cloth.......- sere eeee cree cere eeee cece cree eccere 19 
Highland Sports, by H. B. Hall ; plates, 8v0,, i a dnaess 461 gie-a apn Wipeeniaaiess Wir tiie’ ine 2, 
Johnson’s 8 s Cyclopedia ; royal 8vo.. iodo o eo cb so cmetieunese cess Heee' 4,00 
Recreations in Shooting, by Craven ; plates, 8v°.. eh gahés< pect suneupus crcaeseu¥s 2,00 
Hawker on Shooting, by Porter ; plates, roy. Ri Oly «cca fracas e-edbile venittaide Hage an 2,50 
Thomas’s Shooter’s Guide ; ‘now ae GBs ccnecg cece cece cocccceuseetapre seeks bs 
Tyler's Art of Shooting Flying; 12m0., Cl... ++ cess eres ceee cece cece ceeeeeeeeee 
Seon, their Origin, and Vasieties, by H. D. Richardson ; 12mo., swd............... ; 25 
Blaine’s Canine Pathology ; 8v0., Cl..---++++++e cree cree cece seen ceeeeeen cee ceeees 2,75 
Blaine’s Veterinary Art ; 8V0., Cl... .----.0+ eee c eee cree cree cee e cee sete cnee cere +9 
The Horse’s Foot, by W. Miles ; SRD BPD oss v4 + 0 Sila wih G0 bi 90:0 RES soe 00 b0 do 8 er ¥en 25 
How to Buy a Horse; cuts, 12mo.,cl.. centre ates eeenetee cece sens aren cree eeeeeeees + 
History of the Horse, by W. ©. L. I Bs «cake nha dic thnnpecia 0s 505600 eebdse 3 
Farmer’s Library, illustrated ; 2 vols , roy. Svo., half cf.......... seees sees sese2 8,00 
The Horse—Catile—Sheep—Br. Husbandry ; 3 vols., being the Farmer's Series of 
the Library of Useful Knowledge, each vol. 8vo., cl.............. se eeeeseeeeees 2,00 
English books in every branch of Literature, imported to order, either by steamer or 
me iy CHARLES S. FRANCIS & Co., 252 Broadway. 








TRIUMPHS OF SCIENCE. 
REMARKABLE OPHTHALMIC CURES. 

§ the facts speak for themselves. and their practical demonstrations are at all times 
A more satisfactory than all the vain and empty theoretical trash to be found in every 
seience and profession, Dr. WHEELER deems no apology necessary to the community 
for presenting the following additional evidence of the successful results of his treatment 
in some painful and dangerous cases of Ophthalmic diseases, recently submitted to his 
professional care and treatment. The individuals whose testimonials are subjoined may 
be personally addressed in reference to the named interesting cases, so that even the 
skeptical may have no occasion to doubt the respectability and integrity of the writers. 

J. WHEELER, Oculist, 28 Barclay Street, New York. 

New York, March 28, 1850. 
To Dr. Wuee ter, Oculist, 28 Barclay Street—My dear Sir : I should deem myself guil- 
ty of an injustice to the suffering portion of the public, and ungrateful to you indeed, 
were I to hesitate, for one moment, to make public the great and inestimable benefits that 
my son has recently derived from your professional care, treatment. and skill as an ocu- 
list. I would state that for upwards of six years, my son was sorely and most dreadfully 
afflicted with a scrofulous affection of his eyes, one of which was deprived of its sight, 
from the acute inflammation of its covering membranes, which hitherto had defied all ap- 
plications, although prescribed by some of our most experienced physicians. His eye- 
iashes were entirely destroyed. I then consulted with some of your co-laborers in the 
field of ophthalmic surgery, who at once pronounced the impossibility of restoring his sight, 
curing the eye-lids, or restoring the eye-lashes. The only hope, from my despair, de- 
pended upon you. Your wide-spread reputation for your uniformly successful mode of 
treating the diseases of the eyes, of course, were well known to me, and I am at a loss to 
explain to myself why I did not consult you in the first instance. The gratification I ex- 
perienced, and the load taken from my mind, when you assured me that you could relieve 
my child, are beyond my power to express, after the positive assurance from your brother 
oculists that the case was beyond hope. How shall I convey to you my deep-felt grati- 
tude. and my sincere thanks for the astonishing cure so effectually produced on my child’s 
eyes. His sight is perfect, his eye-lashes restored to their usual health and beauty. I 
have no delicacy of feeling for keeping so important a cure private. You may make this 
as public as you may think proper; and if any further information in the matter be re- 
quired, I am at any (seasonable) time most willing to state the history of the whole case. 

Very respectfully. Tuomas 8S. Caraitx, 22d Street, near 6th Avenue. 

Gardenville, N. J., March 25, 1850. 
Dr. Wheeler, Oculist—Sir: Although it may not seem to comport with feminine deli- 
cacy to address to you a letter, intended for newspaper publication, I feel that I shall be 
excused for so doing in this instance, when I state that my only motives are those of 
philanthropy and kindness to my fellow beings. After twelve years’ endurance of inflam- 
mation and pain in my eyes, to such an extent as to render me almost blind; and after 
vainly seeking for relief, 1 made up my mind to visit New York for your counsel in my 
painful affliction, and I am happy to state that, notwithstanding the irritable nature of 
my complaint, coupled with my advancement in life, 1 am now once more capable of enjoy- 
ing the greatest of human blessings—good sight! Trusting that this well-merited de- | 
claration may be the means of counselling other afflicted persons to consult you for ad- 
vice, feeling, as I do, well assured of your correct treatment and management of the dis- | 

eases affecting the delicate organization of the eye. 

Respectfully yours, Hester ACKERAMEN, | 


aa DR. WHEELER, Oculist, No. 28 Barclay Street, devotes his exclusive attention | 





him, having just imported from Paris a most beautiful selection, and new make, which | 
he will insert so as to resemble the natural organ, and defy the strictest scrutiny. With | 
the arrangements he has made for a regular supply, the faculty will be furnished with 
them upon low terms. 

Office hours from 9 to 3 o’clock. 

A pamphlet, with remarkable cures by Dr. Wheeler, can be had gratuitously at his re- 
sidence. [Ap13 


1,000,000 OF BOTTLES AND OVER, OF DR. KELLINGER’S | 
INFALLIBLE REMEDY FOR RESTORING THE HAIR, 
A’ having been entirely bald for more than twenty years ; curing rheumatic pains | 
of the most alarming character, and all manner of nervous affections, together with | 
skin diseases and old uleers of every class and character. Read the followiug wonderful 
cures: Mr. John Vincent, of 98 Ridge Street, and Mr. Thomas W. Barker, of 60 McDougal | 
Street, New York City, had their hair entirely restored after having been bald for many | 
years. Judge Rowan had no hair for nearly 20 years, his is also a most astonishing 
growth, he can be seen daily at Tattersals, 464 Broadway. Mr. L. P. Rose, merchant, | 
Col. Oliver C. Denslone and daughter, Mr. James Bashford, inn-keeper, all of the village | 
of Yonkers, had their hair fastened and stopped falling out by three or four applications, ' 
Most wonderful cures of nervous diseases ; the Hon. Anson Willis, of 112 Broadway, was 
cured of a very alarming and protracted case of neuralgia by the use of half a bottle. now 
entirely well. Mr. lsaac V. Paddock cured his daughter of a most frightful case of Saint 
Vitus’ Dance, after the most eminent medical treatment had failed to afford auy relief, | 
with only two bottles; residence South East. Another still more astounding case: Mr. | 
Henry C, Atwood, formerly Deputy Surveyor of the Port of New York, cured his niece of | 
fits, with which she had been afflicted for nearly ten years, No. 3 Third St., New York | 
City. A most frightful case of burning: Miss Almira Forbes, of Middletown. Ct.. had her | 
hands awfully burned in trying to extinguish the bed clothes which had caught fire, they | 
were drawn all out of shape, and in one week’s time she worked as if nothing had hap- 
pened to her hands. Another still more alarming case: so badly scalded in the whole 
face and neck that her life was despaired of, Mrs. M. E. Price can be seen at Ne. 476 
Broadway, where this great remedy can be had at retail, in large bottles, at 50 cents each. 
The trade will be furnished as usual, by S. INGERSOL & BROTHER, 
Wholesale Druggists, No. 230 Pearl St., near John. 

&aj~ A most wonderful and remarkable fact, of all the Liniments and Embrocations 
made and sold in the last 20 years. Dr Kellinger’s is the only one that has been able, from | 
its merits, to maintain the real good feeling and recommendation of the medical profes- 
sion, and of the wealthy circles ; all that is required to endear and rivet this great medi- 
cine to families generally, is a trial of one bottle. 

Its very pleasant and agreeable action when applied, and the very large quantity sold 
for a small price, renders if ten times cheaper, more desirable and effective than any other 
article in the market. All nervous difficulties yield to it instantly. Rheumatic Gout of 
30 years’ standing has been entirely eradicated. This wonderful medicine is especially 
designated to be prescribed internally or externally in spasmodic complaints of every | 
class and character—it gives immediate relief; in pains and weakness of the back, pro- 
duced from derangements of the kidnies. catching cold, over straining, imprudence, or 
weakness of every nature, in male or female, it acts llke magic—strengthening and heal- 
ing the parts affeeted most thoroughly. 

As a Hair Tonic and Restorative it has never had itsequal. There are many pretend- 
ed remedies for restoring the hair—but not one of them can show a single case of baldness 
of 20 years’ standing having been renewed—this our remedy has done in a number of 
cases, where the persons were ever sixty years of age—of which we can give evidence of 
an indisputable character. Two or three applications fastens and stops the hair from 
falling out. It heals all manner of scrofulous ulcers and skin diseases at the bottom, so 
that they never return. It has a most delightful odor, rendering the air of the sick room 
agreeable as soon as the bottle is uncorked ; and when taken internally leaves the breath 
pleasant and agreeab!e. No lady or gentleman will suffer their toilet to be without it af- | 
ter atrial; it clears, softens and beautifies the skin, on old or young, and creates a most | 
delightful and cheerful feeling whenever it is used. Sold in large 8 oz. bottles, at 230 | 
Pearl St., 464 and 476 Broadway, between Grand and Broome Sts., at 50 cents each; $4 | 
dozen, cash. [Ap13 | 

| 
MRS. J. HASLEM, 
LATE OF PHILADELPHIA, | 
H’s constantly on hand ready made linen, under shirts, drawers, dressing gowns 
hosiery, gloves, cravats, stocks, and fancy goods. 
Also, linen for ladies and gentlemen, made to order. 
No, 23 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
One door below Chesnut, opposite the Court House, St. Louis, Mo. [Mr 28 


E. J. TRYON, 9 JOHN STREET, 
BR ss to inform his friends and the public, that he has opened his store for the sale of 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds ; also,every description of Agricultural Seeds for stock, 


such as are generally used in England. In addition to which he hasarare collection of 
Bulbous Roots. 


E. J. T. begs also to state, his facilities are such that enable him to procure any descrip- 


tion of seeds and plants from London, having made arrangements with Mr. Geo. Chari- 
wood. of London. 


N.B. Hyacinth Glasses. Bird Seed, Split Peas, for soup, &.. &c. [Nov3 


LYMAN DERBY, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 
No. 252 BROADWAY, UP STAIRS. 
OPPOSITE THE CITY HALL, (Jan 12 


DANIEL D. WINANT, 
SUCCESSOR TO D. PENN, BILLIARD TABLE MAKER, 
VE No. 73 Gold St., between Beekman and Spruce, N, Y, 

ERYTHING in the line furnished at ten per cent less than any other establishment 
> ed Cr the city—Tables, Balls, Maces, Cues, Cloths, by the piece or yard; Gibbs’ Adhe- 
Pointe > Bsn Silk and Worsted Pockets; Fringes; French and American Patent Cue 

*; Cord, Pool Boards, Rule Boards, ete. In short, everything in the trade always to 
be had. Spanish pins, 
_ ee Orders by letter, for new articles or for repairs, attended to as promptly as if given 
in person. [Oct 6-ly 


T. BROWN, STONE SEAL ENGRAVER AND HERALD 
PAINTER. 
. 251 BROADWAY. CORNER OF MURRAY ST., UP STAIRS. 

ATS of Arms, Crests, Cyphers, &., engraved on stoneor brass. Ladies’ seals, signet 
th ota he pencil cases, keys, &.. engraved with Arms, or any device. Diamonds, Ame- 
— ,, Popazes, &e.. bought in the rough or cut, or cut to any form ; Coats of Armsfound 
pret apy in any style, from $2 and upwards, and forwarded to any part of the United 

ee or Camada. Books of Heraldry kept. with upwards of 200.000 names. U - 
aes une 


MASSETT & BREWSTER, 
AUCTION AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


SACRAMENTO CITY. 
Stephen . Massett, Chas. O. Brewster. [Dee 15 


| 
| 
| 















































TO SPORTSMEN AND DEALERS. 
HENRY T. COOPER, 178 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
[MPORTER AND MANUFACTURER of, and Dealer in, fine, and other qualities 
0 


. GUNS. PISTOLS, 
Gun Materials, for manufacturers ; Sporting apparatus, etc., solicits the attention of 
Spent a and —— to his pan rage goods, hoping » sa - oo all, who favor him 
patronage, the same good opinion that prom e follo com 
—— his establishment : P Sage mabaiasel A he 
xtract from ‘ Frank Forester’s American Field Sports, by that distinguished author. 
H. W. Herbert, Esq. Vol. 2, page 121. = 
K For articles of imported gunsmith’s work—flasks, pouches, spare nipples, powder. wad- 
ding, Eley’s cartridges, or the like, Henry T. Cooper,afew doors above Maiden Lane, in 
Broadway, will be found a competent and complete purveyor. No one can go astray in 
sending orders for any supplies of fancy, or out-of-the-way implements, or materials of 
sportsmanship, to him, as he will certainly be promptly and properly served.’ 
__ Extract from the columns of the ‘Spirit of the Times,’ May 26, 1849—article entitled 
‘Further Hints on Shooting,’ by the Hon. W. N. G., of Worcester, Mass., an occasional 
correspondent of that paper. . 

‘ All the essentials in the shooting line, and of as good quality as desired, can readily be 
obtained at the establishment of Henry T. Cooper, 178 Broadway, New York, where you 
may be sure of being faithfully served. and honorably dealt by, whether you go in person 
or send your order. [Aug 25-6m 


WESSON’S CAST STEEL RIFLES. 
BLUNT & SYMS, 177 BROADWAY, 
HAYE on hand a quantity of these justly celebrated Rifles, being the entire stock of 
: Mr. E. Wesson, including those in process of manufacture at the time of Mr. Wesson’s 
ecease. 

These guns are well known for their extraordinary good target shooting, and as no more 
are being made, amateurs would do well to secure them whilst,the opportunity offers. 
They are in complete order, including slug mould, ball pounder, starter, &c., &c., and will 
be soldlow. Rights to use the Patent Loading Muzzle offered on reasonable terms. 

Also, a large assortment of English Guns, and all kinds of Gun Material, for manufac- 
turers, Sporting Implements, at wholesale or retail. [Mr 16-6m 


JOHN MULLIN, GUN MAKER, 
REMOVED FROM No. 3 BARCLAY ST. TO 140 NASSAU ST., 

Vi 7 HERE he continues to manufacture guns. pistols, and rifles, equal to the best im- 
— Also, imported guns, gun and pistol locks, and materials for the gun trade 
n general. 

N.B. Guns restocked, and altered from flint to percussion; old guns made over, to 
look as good as new, and all repairing done in the best manner, and on the most reasona- 
ble terms. [May 16-ly 














NEW YORK SPORTSMAN’S CLUB. 
HE NEW YORK SPORTSMAN’S CLUB will hold their regular monthly meetings 
on the 2d Monday evening of each month. at the Florence Hotel, corner of Broadway 
and Walker Street, at 8 o’clock. Members are requested to be punctual in their attend- 
ance. 
Any violation of the Game Laws will be immediately prosecuted, upon the requisite in- 
formation being given to either of the officers of the Club. 
By order of the Club. WM. A. VAN DUZER, Secretary, 156 Broadway. 
Nov 11-6m] 





POINTER AND SETTER DOGS. 
OR SALE—Several thorough bred, and well broken Pointers and Setters ; some of 
which are thoroughly broken to retrieve. 

Also for sale. two out of four fine London guns, second hand—one made by Wesley 
Richards, one by Reiley, one by Smith, and the other by Mortimer—all in good condition. 
For further particulars address (post-paid) Box 91, Trenton, N. J. {Ap 13 

April 11, 1850. 





DOGS FOR SALE. 
OR sale, a lot of dogs, consisting of Newfoundland, Mount St. Bernard, Italian Grey- 
hounds, King Charles Spaniels, Alpine Mastiffs, English and Scotch Terriers, Pointers 
and Setters, together with a great variety of watch dogs. 
P.S. One pair of Newfoundland dogs, the largest and best in the U. S., the price of 


which is $100. Apply to 
WM. MOORE, 46th St., Bloomingdale Road. 





Ba The Bloomingdale Stages pass the house every half hour. [Mr 7 
SPORTSMEN, HORSE OWNERS, &c., 


ILL find a great variety of very desirable articles, well adapted to their use, at the 
depot of the 
UNION INDIA RUBBER MILLS, 58 LIBERTY ST.,N.Y., 
made of Goodyear’s Patent Metallic Rubber Fabrics, among which may be, found Fetlock, 
Knee, Quarter and Ancle Boots, or Fenders. Bandage Gum, for cuts, spavins, &c., a su- 
perior article. Elastic Flooring, for horse stalls. Fancy Riding and Driving Bridles, very 
light and beautiful. Halters, Rein Straps and Whips, assorted. Horse Covers, all kinds. 


' 


Lg New York to Port Lavaca, in Texas, by steam; thence by 


_ ——s 
Shp tbnen == at ila wy hb hig j ps ews 


‘ 


107 


== — - ——— 
FOR CALIFORNIA, 
VRENCH’S EXPRESS PASSENGER TRAIN, 








easy coaches across 
Western Texas, through El Paso; over the head waters of the Gila and Colorado to 


with water 


San Francisco. The coaches are easy and comfortable, made for ne and durability. 
The expedition is prepared 


The provisions will consist of bacon, bread! coffee, and such game as may be killed by the 
wa 


breaks, portable stoves, portable boats, and tents. 


y. 
Sixty Texas Rangers have been enlisted as an escort. The expedition will be accom- 


nied by two Mountain Howitzers. The whole to be under the co of 
uel officer. formerly of the army. nder the command of an expe- 


For passage, apply early, to T. W. DOUGLASS, No. 41 Wall St., Jauncey Court. 


Ap 6-3t 


A PAIR OF SUrEBIOn BARES - Y HORSES FOR SALE 
PAIR of bay roan horses, with short tails, 16 hands high, coming 6 ele 
A the present spring. warranted sound and kind in all harness, or Under the exddle. 

They are closely matched for color, size, and disposition, and are uncommonly gentle 
and well broken, and are free and stylish drivers. 

The oldest horse has trotted a mile in harness in 3:07, and the other has a good promise 
of equal speed, and they are either of them very fine single . They will be sold 
for $800. Address EDWARD DUGDALE, Burlington, N. J, 

March 27, 1850.—[Mr 30-4t] 


BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY PROPERTY FOR SALE. 


HE Subscriber offers for sale his valuable property, situated on Long Island Sound, in 
the town of Mamaroneck, Westchester County. The farm contains 330 acres of ex- 
cellent land, having a large front on the Sound, and divided into several parcels of from 
20 to 75 acres each, affording very desirable sites for country dwellings. with a splendid 
view of the Sound, and facilities for fishing, boating, bathing, &c., unsurpassed. The land 
is well wooded, and under good cultivation, lying between the farms of Bishop Delancey 
and E K. Collins, Esq., 20 miles from New York, and half a mile from the depot of the New 
Haven Railroad, by which communication is had with the city in one hour, four times a 
day. There is no place, that can be purchased on the Sound, that possesses equal requi- 
sites for a beautiful and convenient residence. The whole or a part will be sold on mo- 
derate terms, if early application is made to 
ROLLINS & DUNDERDALE, Auctioneers, 35 Wall St.. or to 
Mr 30] JOHN J. MONELL, Newburg. THOS. J. DELANCY 
YACHT FOR SALE. 
HE Yacht BREEZE, schooner rigged. copper fastened, one year old, and registers 106 
tons. She is 64 feet keel, 22 feet 6 inches beam, 7 feet 6 inches deep, and well found 
in every respect. For further particulars apply to 
Dec 15} OSCAR COLES, 91 West St. 




















FOR SALE, 
HE al Yacht “Siren.”’ seventy-three tons register, in complete order, four 
years old. 
Apply at 220 Pearl Street, or at No. 8 Brevoort Place. [Dec 8 t-f 
FOR 


HE SAIL-BOAT TEMPEST.—She is 25 feet long, 8 feet beam. ome year old, copper 
fastened, and riveted; has two centreboards, one up and down and one swinging 
board ; has two suits of sails, one a racing suit. She was built by Robt. Fish, and can 
beat any boat of her length in the United States. Enquire of 
Ap. 13—6t.*]} GRAHAM & BANDS, 21 Coenties Slip. 


MESSRS. SHELLEY & DUPIGNAC 
AVE opened at 335 Broadway, directly opposite the Broadway Bank, corner of An 
thony St., a new Restaurant and Oyster Saloon, (pronounced to be the most superb 
and chaste thing of the kind in the country.) in addition to which they will add, on or 
about the 12th of November, twenty spacious apartments, elegantly fitted and furnished 
for private parties. 

The whole premises, covering nearly four hundred feet of ground, enables them to offer 
superior accommodations. They solicit the patronage of gentlemen, who may desire to 

breakfast, dine, or sup. . [Nov3 


CHARLES A. ABEL, 474 BROADWAY. 
HARLES A. ABEL has the pleasure to announce to his friends and the public gen- 
erally, that he has leased and fitted up the house 474 Broadway, between Grand and 
Broome Streets, as a Public House, where he will be pleased to attend to the calls of his 
~~ C. A. ABEL 
Jy 











SANDERSON’S COLLEGE HOTEL, 
28 MURRAY STREET, N. Y. 
HIS new and beautiful miniature hotel, expressly adapted for the accommodation of 
families, situated in Murray Street, within 100 yards of Broadway, on the College 


Wagon Lap Blankets, a new and useful article. Jockey Folding Buckets, and Sponge Grounds; and furnished in the most costly and elegant style, with all the modern im- 
to diseases of the Eye, and invites those who are in want of Artificial Eyes, to call upon Bags. Hoof Boot, water tight, for diseased feet. Horse Injectors, or Syringes. Fishing provements, (hot and cold baths, and water closets, &c., &c., in every floor.) is now ready 


Boots, Game Bags, Drinking Cups. Gun Cases, Haversacks, Canteens, Portable Boats, 
Tents. Pouches, Knapsacks, Life Preservers, Saddle Bags, Leggins, Camp Blankets, Capes, 
Tent Carpets, Sportsmen’s Bottles, Air Beds and Pillows, &c., &c. 
Sportsmen and others are invited to call and examine the above goods. Orders for 
goods to be manufactured should be accompanied with drawing and full descriptions. 
Oct 7-6m] 
| ANGLING. 
SAMUEL ROBERTS & Co., 
OF No. 10 CROOKED LANE, LONDON BRIDGE, LONDON, 


AND 
PRIORY MILLS, SHIRLEY STREET, NEAR REDDITH, 
See UFACTURES all kinds of Fishing Rods, Fish Hooks, Winches, Needles, and eve- 
ry description of Fishing Tackle, (wholesale and for exportation only,) cheaper than 

any other house in London, and keep the largest stock. 

Printed lists of prices may be had on application. 

Importers of Silkworm Gut, China Twist, &c., &c. 

All returned packages to be addressed to the White Horse Inn, Congreve Street, Bir- 
mingham. (Mr 24-ly 


FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 
J.& J.C. CONROY, 
No. 52 FULTON ST., CORNER OF CLIFF, N. Y., 
Has completed their Spring and Summer stock of Fishing Tackle, of their own 
importation, and of their own manufacture, offer the same for the inspection of Mer- 
chants, Dealers, and Amateurs—believing they have the best, the most extensive and 
cheapest stock, ever offered for sale in the U. S. 

Importers of Messrs. Dixon & Sons’ Powder, Shot, and Drinking Flasks. Importers of 
R. Walker’s (genuine) Percussion Caps. and Baldwin’s Wads. Importers of R Hemming 
& Sons’ (genuine) Fish Hooks. 

A full supply of the celebrated O'Shaughnessy Bend, and Hollow Point Hooks. A con- 
tinued supply of Fresh Salmon and Trout Silkworm Gut. [Mr 18-6m 


JOSEPH H. GODWIN, 
CARRIAGE MAKER, 
No. 114 ELIZABETH STREET, NEW YORY., 
IGHT Wagons and Carriages, of the latest and most fashionable patterns, made to 
order, at the shortest notice, ond on reasonable terms, warranted of the best quality in 
every respect. ’ 
— Painting, Trimming and Repairing, of every variety, done with neatness and des- 
patch. 
Those who wish to purchase, or order Carriages, are respectfully invited to give me a 
call before purchasing elsewhere. [Oct 10-ly* 


FINE CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, ETC. 
| pe FORD, Coach and Light Carriage Maker, 116 Elizabeth Street, New York, has 
constantly on hand, a great variety of Carriages ofall kinds, of the most fashionable 
patterns, built under his personal superintendence, in the very best manner, and of the 














| very best materials. Carriages from his establishment are now running in England, 


France, Canada, and throughout the United States. 
Carriages will be built to order at very short notice, of any pattern, and onthe most 
reasonabie terms. ISAAC FORD, 116 Klizabeth St., N. Y. City. 


me 





LIGHT WAGONS AND CARRIAGES. 
DUSENBURY & VAN DUSER, 
173 CHRISTIE STREET, NEAR BROOME, NEW YORK. 
| ge to order, Light Wagons and Carriages, of the latest styles, and warranted of 
the best materialsand workmanship. Persons wishing a good article, will find it to 
their adyantage to give us a call before purchasing elsewhere. 

W. F. DUSENBURY, 

WM. J.VAN DUSER. 
N.B. Painting, trimming and reqairing, in its different branches, done with neatness, 

and despatch, and on the most reasonable terms. [Jy 31 


FINE WATCHES, JEWELRY, AND SILVER WARE. 
4 ip Subscriber is selling all descriptions of fine Gold and Silver Watches, Jewelry, and 
Silver Ware, at retail, at much less than the usual prices. 

Fine Gold and Silver Independent Second Watches, double and single time for sporting 
gentlemen. for timing horses. 

Fine Gold and Silver Lever, Duplex and Independent Second Anchor Eseapement, and 
Lepine Watches. 

Fine Silver Lever, Anchor Escapement, and Lepine Watches. 

Gold guard chains, fob and vest chains. 

Gold guard keys, fob keys and seals. 

Gold and Silver pencils—Gold pens. 

Ladies’ Bracelets, Gold Lockets, and Gold Thimbles. 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Breast Pins. 

Diamond Rings and Pins. 

Stone Rings, Chased and Plain Rings. 

Sterling Silver Spoons, Cups, Forks, &c. 

Gold Watches as low as $20 to $25 each. 

Watches and Jewelry exchanged. 

All watches warranted to keep good time or the money returned. Watches, clocks, 
and jewelry repaired in the best manner, and warranted, at much less than the usual 





prices. G. C. ALLEN, 
Importer of Watches and Jewelry, wholesale and retail, 
Dee 4) 51 Wall St., corner of William, up stairs. 





GROCERIES, &c., 
HILADELPHIA Butter. fresh—Philadelphia Cream Cheeses—Bucks County Poultry, 
and country made Sausages. constantly on hand and for sale at 430 Broadway, near 
Howard St.. east side. 
Also. choice Groceries of every description, and a good assortment of high priced Liquors 
and Wines. E. H. COBB, Grocer 
Nov 18-6m] : 


BROADWAY BATHS—SWIMMING SCHOOL. 
600 BROADWAY. 
ADIES’ entrance 134 Crosby Street. Parents and others, having the care of children, 
can have them instructed in this necessary attainment, at the large Croton Water 
Swimming Bath, 600 Broadway. 
The water is continually changing. and is kept at a moderate temperature by means of 
steam pipes. 
The Taatininen and boys’ school is under the superintendance of a gentleman daily, 
from 6 to 9 A. M., and 4 to10P. M. 
. ea ladies’ and misses’ school, under the management of a lady from 10 A. M. to 
Bathing elothing, &c., always on hand. | 
For terms by the month ort applyin the Bath. [Je26 





| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 


for the reception of visitors. 
May 12, 1849. [May 19 


NOTICE. 
VETERINARY DEPOT. 





W. RIDER & BROTHERS. R. WILLS has removed his office to 480 Broadway, where he may be consulted 


daily, from 10 till 3 o’clock, as to the soundness of ,horses, the diseases of horses, cat- 
tle, sheep and dogs ; also,respecting the insurance of stock against death by disease or 
accident. 
Every description of Veterinary medicine may be had at the Veterinary Depot, 480 
Broadway—Liniments, Lotions, blisters, balls of every description, Condition Powders, 
superior to anything ever offered to the public heretofore. [Oct 13 





DR. JOHN WILLIAMS, VETERINARY SURGEON, 
eS LLY informs his numerous friends and the public, that he continues 
practising successfully on the different diseases incidental to that noble animal, the 
Horse, at his old establishment, at the sign of the Golden Horse, No. 131 Christie Street, 
between Broome and Delancy Sts.. New York. 

Dr. Williams, in thanking his numerous friends for their kind patronage during a peri- 
od of twenty-two years in this city, receiving from six to eight hundred horses per annum, 
begs a continugnce of their fayors. Dr. W.’s experience for examining horses for sound- 
ness, favors neither party. 

HIS CELEBRATED HORSE LINIMENT, 
for Curbs, Stiffness of Joints, Sprains, Dislocations, Corks, Bruises, Scratches, Scalds, 
Fresh Cuts, Set Fasts, Enlargement of Joints, &c., he earnestly recommends to the at- 
tention of all who have horses. 

The Proprietor of this Embrocation, will guarantee that in the incipient stages of the 
above complaints of the Horse, it will be found a sovereign remedy, as it has been used 
for so many years with such great success by him, in his extensive practice as a Veterina- 
ry Surgeon, its properties and usefulness is established beyond a doubt. 

Directions.—Stiffness of Joints, Dislocations, Scratches, Corks, Scalds, Cuts, Bruises, &c. 
—Bathe the parts affected very freely twice a day. In Sprains, Stiffness of Joints, and 
Dislocations, hand rub well before and after application of the lotion. 

PRICE 50 CENTS PER BOTTLE—LARGE BOTTLES $1. 

Sas- Blood and Bone Spayins, Ring Bones, Splints, and Curbs effectually cured by 
operation, at Dr. Williams’s Infirmary, 131 Christie St., New York, at the sign of the 
Golden Horse. 

N. B. The owners of Horses and the Public in general, are invited to call and examine 
for themselves. Mr 23 





SELPHO’S PREMIUM ANGLESEY LEG, 
| gp bnew oe by the most eminent Surgeons throughout Europe, and by the most 
distinguished of their professional brethren in this country, and allowed by all to be 
the nearest approach to nature hitherto produced. Introduced into this country, and 
made solely by WILLIAM SELPHO, 24 Spring St., N. Y. 

W. S., from his long experience in Europe and in this country, (now over 20 years.) has 
had peculiar opportunities of acquiring a thorough practical knowledge of his art; and 
those who have the misfortune to lose a limb, may rely upon obtaining the best substitute 
the world affords. 

‘I have seen the artificial leg of Mr. Selpho; its construction appears excellent, and 
well calculated to answer all the objects desired. But the best of all is the proof of those 
who wear them ; this is positive and undeniable. Some of my friends whom I have mu- 
tilated, inform me that they are superior to all others. 

‘VaLentine Mort, Professor of Surgery, University of New York.’ 

Also, Selpho’s Artificial Hand, an entirely new and useful substitute for a lost hand, 
which, by means of a simple arrangement, the stump is made to open and shut the fingers, 
&c. Further information on application, or by letter, post-paid, attended M5 nin 

une 27-ly 





HERNIA OR RUPTURE. 

IR ASTLEY COOPER, whose writings on this subject are orthodox, says, ‘The ob- 

ject in applying a truss is to close the mouth of the hernial sac, and destroy its communi- 
eation with the abdomen ; and this can never be fulfilled by any truss which is applied up- 
on the external abdominal ring, and extending from it upon the os pubis.’ This fact being 
discovered by Dr. Hood, and knowing that all the trusses in use, press only upon the ex- 
ternal ring, and thereby increase the size of the external opening—rendering necessary 
ratchet-wheels, compound levers, self-adjusting springs and bars of iron, to keep the her- 
nia up—has constructed an instrument that meets the several indications, is worn with 
comfort, and radically cures about half the wearers. Of this faet there in now in this 
city abundant proof, and as we have permission to refer to a number of eases, (some of 
them of long standing.) where the hernia has not protruded for six months—we invite the 
afflicted to examine the instrument and the reference, and satisfy themselves of the ad- 


vantage to be gained. For sale b a 
pe an . J. M. SANDERSON. 5 Barclay Street 


Also, Hood’s Supporter—and a newly contrived bandage for corpulent persons - 
ayI2— 


NEW YORK SURGEON’S BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 
No. 1 ANN STREET, 
(UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM.) TWO DOORS FROM BROADWAY. . 

URGEONS, Physicians, and the afflicted, are hereby informed that they can obtain in 

this Institute, all the latest improved Bandages, for the cure of Clubfoot. Lateral 
Curvature of the Spine, contracted Limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be tak- 
en by the Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the cure 
of Clubfoot, Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented a Truss 
for the cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as it is worn with compara- 
tive comfort, and has cured many cases of long standing. In a word, it can be worn by 
the youngest infant with perfect safety. 

Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates ; also attention is given 
to the education of children, whilst under treatment for the cure of Clubfoot, Curvature 
of the Spine, Bow-legs. or Knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in children, with- 

ini school. 
sg gaggia J. KNIGHT. M. D., Principal of the Institute. 


ee nt cutee ill find it to their ad 
ARTIN’S GUITARS.—Strangers in want of a g00 uitar, will find it to their ad- 
vantage to call and examine Martin’s guitars before purchasing elsewhere. The su- 
periority of Martin’s guitars, as regards finish, tone, and (what is the most important.) 
facility in execution, is too well known to need any recommendation. 
Orders from any part of the United States, stating the quality of guitar wanted, and 
price, will be promptly attended to, and ~~ — may rely upon obtaining a perfect 
rument i sqect. and warranted as such. 
Sold at manufseturers’ prices, wholesale and retail, at 385 Broadway, up stairs, only, by 
JOHN B. COUPA, Reetneeee ot re 











No connection with the store below. 
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Things Theatrical. 


Broadway Theatre.—Mr. Collins continues at this house in his per- 
sonation of Irish heroes, and draws well. ‘ The Soldier of Fortune,’ not 
long known to the New York public, but long enough to be known, has 
been present during the week, and the Captain O’Rourke of Mr. Collins, 
of course, had a nod for the audience. There is not, in our opinion, much 
variety of expression in the performances of Mr. Collins, and in the vari- 
ous characters he undertakes, he is the same Collins we have just seen 
leaving the stage in some part suited to a sphere entirely different from 
that in which he has just been exciting attention and applause. We do 
not object because he is Collins all the time, for we are told that he is a 
very clever individual, but because he is theatrically Collins. His dia- 
lect does not, in our judgment, follow the changes of life which his range 
of portraitures require. But that he sings a most excellent song, and can 
make you pleased with yourself and him, no one will, we think, for a mo- 
ment deny. 

We perceive that a new drama, written expressly for Mr. Collins, enti- 
tled « Dublin Days in 1765,’ is underscored on the bills of the theatre, and 
is to be produced this week, but after we have gone to press. We have 
nothing, therefore, to say about it. 

Bowery Theatre.—The Wallacks continue to represent the legitimate 
drama at this establishment, and to large audiences. Nothing new dur- 
ing the week. 

Astor Place Opera House.—Miss Julia Dean, of whom we have heard 
much, commenced an engagement at the Astor on Monday last. We saw 
her in the part of Bianca, in ‘ Fazio,’ which is said to be a favorite of 
her’s. We do not admire her taste, and we do not believe it possible for 
any lady to produce an impression in that character, favorable to her 
reputation, as an actress. It belongs to the frantic school. There are 
so many passions mingled in its wild plot, so much agony in its horrid de- 
tails that it wearies the heart, and a burst of anguish in the true ‘tragic 
style, but which may be perfectly consistent with the scene, excites a 
smile, not a tear. We have never known it to be otherwise. A precipi- 
tate exit by an actress, however graceful she may be, compromises her 
own dignity and that of the character, although the exit may be correct. 
We mention these circumstances as the foundation of our belief that 
Bianca is not a part to make an impression, unless there is great histri- 
enic ability. Miss Dean is not, in our opinion, a finished, though she is 
a pleasing, actress. There are some peculiar features about her style, 
which do not please us. She is toodeclamatory, and too cold. She reads 
with too much of that emphasis, which spins out (if we may use the ex- 

* . : = 

pression) a word, and which is never heard but upon the stage. Her 
reading is not continuously so, but whenever she has any thing to say, 
which the audience must feel, this is painfully perceptible. We have not 
had an opportunity to witness her performance in any other character 
than Bianca, and the defects which we observed, may be incidental to it, 
It is certainly most difficult to sustain, and although we cannot join in 
the fulsome praise which has been uttered about the lady in question, we 
cheerfully admit that she has undoubted talent for the stage, and that 
in some parts of the personation which we saw, pleased us exceedingly. 
Where her own natural taste triumphs over what we consider the influ- 
ences of a false standard of art, she appears to most advantage. There 
is a freshness about simplicity in acting, which, while it contrasts strong- 
ly with the hackneyed type, is true to nature and grateful to the specta- 
tor. Mr. Neafie, with whom it appears Mr. Davenport did not homolo- 
gate his engagement, is playing at this establishment, and improving al- 
most daily. 

We regret to state that the patronage bestowed upon Mr. Bass, is not 
sufficient for the enterprise he has undertaken. He has been active in 
securing novelties thus far, and seems to be determined to keep up a suc- 
cession of them, but we fear he will find it a ruinous business. The peo- 
ple who most frequent the Astor Place Opera House have, or pretend to 
have, a rage for the opera, and the Havana Troupe at Niblo’s will, we fear, 
make the chances more desperate. We would be delighted to record the 
good fortune of Mr. Bass. He is worthy of success as an actor and a 
man. 

Chatham Theatre.—Mr. W. Marshall, well known here and elsewhere, 
has been before the people during the week, and has appeared in ‘ Wallace’ 
and ‘ The Bohemian Girl.’ 

Burton’s Theatre.—‘ Leap Year’ has in some degree come to the relief 
of the ‘ Serious Family,’ who are slightly fatigued at present, and ‘ Poor 
Pillicody’ has been brought forward to keep up the fun. These names are 
enough to let the people know what has been going on in the B. hive in 
Chamber Street. That there has been great pleasure there during the 
week, you may wager a million, and if you lose, take our hat! 

Niblo’s.—We have just room enough to state, that the Opera Company 
at this house, all the way from Havana, is most excellent in all its depart- 
ments. And we advise all our friends who are musical and want to have 
a pleasant excitement, to drop in and listen. 

Olympic Theatre.—Pierce’s Minstrels.—Have you seen them? If 
you have not, go at the earliest opportunity, and if you don’t have a mirth- 
ful evening, you can take doth our hats! There are some very original 
features in their entertainment which will surprise and delight you. Go 
early, or you stand as much chance of seeing as you do of being ‘hit’ by 
lightning. 








Miss E. KimBervy, whose renown as a reader of Shakspeare has come 
to us from Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Charleston, Savannah, 
Richmond, New-Haven, Mobile, Augusta, New Orleans, and other places, | 
has arrived, at last, in this Metropolis, and will give her first reading on | 
the evening of Monday next, at Stuyvesant Hall. She will read « Romeo | 
and Juliet,’ upon that occasion. On Wednesday evening, she gives ‘As | 
You Like It,’ and on Friday, ‘ Hamlet.’ 

At Washington, a few evenings since, Miss Kimberly read before a 
number of the most distinguished men in the nation, among whom were 
Hon. Henry Clay, and several of the Senators and Representatives, be- 
sides a goodly array of ladies—forming a very select and brilliant com- 
pany of about seventy persons. The ‘ Itelligencer’ says that— 

‘ The affair, though gotten up at very brief notice, was well arranged, | 
and resulted in the highest gratification to all present. The compliments 
which the lady received upon the conclusion of her readings, must have. 


been very pleasing to her, coming, as they did, from persons of so high | 
distinction. The selection which she gave efforded a grand variety ; and | 


all acknowledged her superior power as an elocutionist, the correctness | 
and distinctness of her pronunciation, and the brilliancy and effectiveness | 
of her manners.’ 

Richmond.—We find the following heading the play bills of Tuesday 
April 2d. 

The Management respectfully inform the public of Richmond they 
cannot allow Mr. Booth to appear again this season, after the disappoint- 
ment he caused last evening toa brilliant audience. Under theée cir- 
cumstances, they have fortunately effected a re-engagement with the 
popular comedian, Mr. C. Burke, who will appear in popular comic cha- 
racters. 

If managers generally would show the same firmness, we fancy Mr. 
Booth. talented as he is, would cease to play such freaks—insulting the 
public—his brother actors—and degrading himself and profession. The 
fact is, Booth should never be allowed to play anywhere except under a 
mutual bond—manager and himself depositing each the amount of his en- 
gagement, to be forfeited if the engagement is not fulfilled by either par- 
ty. Booth, with all his eccentricity, knows the value of dollars. Our 
old friends, Chippendale and Sefton, will suffer heavily fron the derange- 
ment of the business this week—but they have taken firm ground, and 
are to be applauded for it. 





Mr. Hackett attracts large audiences to the National Theatre, Cincin- 
na ti, nightly, and appears in two of his best Gakies 


The Spirit of the Cimes. 











The following items we find in the Evening Mirror a 


Miss Cushman commenced an engagement at Charleston, on Monday 
night. She has just concluded a very successful one at Savannah. 

Mr. and Miss Nickenson are at the Museum, Troy. 

The Seguin troupe are at the Museum, Providence. 

Mary Taylor concluded her engagement in Philadelphia, on Saturday, 
and has returned to New York. 

Mrs. Geo. Barrett is at the Boston Museum. 
. Strakosch, the pianist, is at Cardenas giving concerts with Signora 

asini. 

Franc Coenens has arrived at Havana. 

Mr. W. V. Wallace has arrived at New Orleans, from Rio Janeiro, on 
his way to London, where he is compelled to be by the Ist June. 

McAllister, the Magician, has taken the St. Charles, New Orleans, for 
a short period. 





LUDLOW AND SMITH’S THEATRES, 

The St. Charles Theatre, New Orleans, closed its season on Friday the 
29th ult., and the St. Louis theatre, 1200 miles distant, was advertised 
to be opened on Monday, the 8th inst. This is what we call close calcu- 
lation ! 

The St. Charles has been quite successful this past winter, giving its 
frequenters, (the most fashionable audiences in the South), a constant 
change in the style of its entertainments. With a stock company of rare 
merit, consisting of 24 gentlemen and 19 ladies, the pieces were presen- 
ted in a very satisfactory manner, especially when on this groundwork 
was added a superstructure of such a galaxy of stars as has seldom been 


collected during any one season, even in New Orleans. First came the | 


| Amusements, $c. 


beautiful and talented Julia Dean, then the sylph-like Blangy, who was 
followed by the Heron Family for the holidays. Hudson, the delightful 
vocalist and truthful representative of the sons of the Green Isle, came 
next; Hackett with his unapproachable Falstaff, and Murdoch, the ac- 
complished comedian, and, (to conclude) Charlotte Cushman, who for a 
full month filled the theatre almost to overflowing, and carried away the 
handsome sum of ten thousand dollars! 

In the St. Louis programme we observe that Mr. and Mrs. Logan, Mr. 
Hudson, Mr. Murdoch, Mr. Manvers, and;Mr. Pitt, are promised during 
the spring season. The stock company contains some excellent names— 
Mrs. J. M. Field, Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Jones, Bishop (late of the Olym- 
pic), Mrs. Russell, Mr. Fuller, Marcus Smith, Boswell, Wright, Miss 
Coad, &c. Harry Chapman, the popular comedian, and his accomplished 
lady (late Miss Julia Drake), join after 4th July, as also do Mr. Leman 
and Mrs. R. Russell, who is temporarily engaged at the Astor Place. 

The continued success of this old established management, cannot be 
doubted. 


SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF THE DRAMATIC FUND ASSOCIATION, 
. AT THE ASTOR HOUSE. 
About seven o'clock on Wednesday night week, the stewards and officers 
of this truly benevolent institution conducted their guests to the large 


dining hall of this establishment, which displayed a goodly array of | 


forensic, literary and professional talent. The dinner and wines were of 
the most sumptuous kind, and even went beyond the former deeds of the 
Astor House, in the way of good eating and drinking. There must have 
been more than 150 present. 

In consequence of the indisposition of the amiable and respected presi- 
dent, Mr. Colden, Judge Edmonds took the Chair for the evening, and his 
doing so at a moment's notice is beyond all praise. After lamenting the 
cause which had placed him in the Chair, and his own inefficiency, he pro- 
posed the first toast— 

‘The President of the United States ;) which was received with cheers, 
and duly honored. 

A Trio was then sung—George Loder presiding at the Piano Forte. 

The second regular toast was ‘The Mayor and Corporation of New 
York,’ and the third ‘ The Bar’—the band played the ‘ Perote’s March.’ 
James Brady, Esq., responded. Judge Edmonds remarked that he hoped 
it did not escape notice how appropriate the air was. 

Mr. Brady arose and stated that as Mr. Brougham, the Secretary, was 
now wanted to read his report, he (Mr. Brady,) had been asked by vari- 
ous parties to speak against time. He then, ina very humorous and witty 
speech, kept the company in high glee, but at every pause looked anxious 
for Brougham. You may call the spirits from the mighty deep, ‘ but will 
they come? Some of Mr. Brady’s best hits were at the expense of his 
own profession and the New York Bay Cemetery Company. He conclud- 
ed by wondering that there was not an association for decayed Lawyers. 
He gave as a toast—‘ Sheridan Knowles,’ which was received with much 
applause. 

The next toast was ‘The Press,’ which was responded to by Major 
Noah, who advocated most powerfully the cause of the decayed actors, 
whose lives were spent in the service of the Public, and who aided so 
much to lighten the cares of life. But one of the nicest features in his 
address, was his referring to the old custom, before the Park Theatre was 
built, of boys being placed to keep the seats, and that he, when one of 
those ragged wights, had often been delighted to have been selected, while 
lurking about the doors of the theatre, to the honorable office of seat- 
keeper, and thereby became one of the audience who saw the play ‘ with- 
out pay.’ 

The long looked for Mr. Brougham at last arrived, and on ‘ Prosperity 
to the Dramatic Fund’ being drank, he, as Secretary, responded, and 
made an eloquent address in favor of the institution and its objects. 
Thereafter he read several letters, enclosing handsome donations; also a 
letter from Mr. John Van Buren, apologizing for his compulsory absence. 
Mr. Brougham then read his report, showing that the investments 
amounted to over $4,600. 

The toast of ‘ The Drama’ was very appropriately responded to by Mr. 
Wallack, and after the memory of the immortal Will had been drank in 
silence, Mr. Bass was called upon to speak upon the subject of the bard. 


Mr. Bass gave a very beautiful eulogy on the occasion, in which he glanced 
_eursorily at the life of the Poet. It was more of an oration thana speech, 


and met with much approbation. 

Judge Edmonds announced the result of the collection—it amounted to 
$550, and two life members at $50 each. He very aptly remarked that 
more than one half was contributed by ladies—Mrs. Kemble, Miss Cush- 
man, Miss Davenport, Mrs. Barnes and Mrs. Vernon, and that, too, while 
there were more than 200 of the Lords of Creation present. He would, 
therefore, move that the plate go round again (loud approval) ; the ladies, 
God bless them! were always first in the cause of charity. The second 
collection amounted to $150, making the whole collection over $700. 


This is a result most gratifying to the truly benevolent, and we yet 
trust to live to see a Dramatic Fund Asylum in this city, where the ser- 
vant of the Public may, in quiet and peace, prepare for ‘ that bourne from 
whence no traveller returns,’ and ‘ shuffle off this mortal coil’ in peace and 
comfort. 

About 11 o’clock Judge Edmonds left the Chair, which was taken by 
Mr. Brady. Many and various were the toasts given and happily re- 
sponded to, and we have little doubt but that in fature the annual dinner 
of the Dramatic Fund will be the festival of the year. 


METAIRIE COURSE RACES, NEW ORLEANS. 

._— Fall Races, of the Metairie Jockey Club, will come off over the Metairie Course, 
at New Orleans, near the middle of November, 1850. 

The following Stakes are now opened, to name and close with the undersigned, on the 
first day of July next, at New Orleans :— 

1. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds ; sub. $300 each, h. ft., Two mile heats. To be run first day 
of Fall Meeting, over the Metairie Course. Three or more to make a race. 

2. Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds; sub. $500 each, h. ft., Two mile heats. Three or more to 
makearace. To be run, name and close, as above. 

3. Sweepstakes for all ages; sub. $1000 each, $300 forfeit, Four mile heats. To name 
and close with abeve conditions. To be run second day of Fall Meeting, over the 
Metairie Course. R. BROECK, Proprietor. 

New Orleans, March 28, 1850.—{Ap 20-3t] 




















j TT two famous trotting horses, Grey Eagle and Hector, too well know 





ADMINISTRATOR’S SALE—FAST HORSES. 
BY EDWARD RIDDLE, BOSTON. 
Saturday, April 27th, at 11 o'clock, at the Depository, in Union Street. 

f ; ; to particy. 
larize—in addition to their great qualities for speed and bottom they ore ~ 
family horses. Also, wagons, harnesses, slei and robes, all belongin; eape 
the late Wm. H. Mackae ee eee Cre es rele a 

Also, at the same time and place, will be sold, the celebrated trotting horse Sanch 
6 years old, and of great bottom and speed. Two very fine horses, adapted for private 
use, 7 and 8 years old, weigh over 1000lbs. each—perfectly sound and gentle, in fi 
healthy condition, and either of them can trot'a mile in three minutes—the last mnmea 
three horses are the property of a gentleman going to Europe. [Ap 20-1t 


a 


' FOR SALE, 
ts English Terrier, black and tan, 4 years old—will kill rats. Price $12. Apply ¢ 
R. H., at this office. oo % 0 


a ee ma — gu 9 
ST. HYACINTHE RACES—AUGUST, 1850. 


S'; HYACINTHE SWEEPSTAKES, of £50 each, half forfeit, with £50 added by the 
Proprietor, £25 to the second horse ; Two and a half miles. Turf Club weights with 
10lb. allowance for horses bred in Canada. Free for all horses. : 

To name, and forfeit to be paid, on or before the first day of May, 1850, with Mr. La. 
framboise, at Hyacinthe, Canada East, or with Mr. Porter. office of the ‘Spirit o¢ the 


Times,’ New York. 
PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS. 
Sir H. Dalrymple, Bart., } 


F. C. Clerke, | 
> 71st Regiment, St. John’s. 





. Lewis W. Ord, 
Charles Stewart, 
B. Neville, 
. J. Webster, 79th Regiment, Quebec. 
F. Thompson, Quebec. 
. G. Dawson, Royal Engineers, Bytown. 
G. B. Ginnings, 19th Regiment, Montreal. 
10. C. G. Hopton, 23d do. do. 
11. E. Lamontagne, Montreal. 
12. Charles Gates, Toronto. 
13. A. E. Oclaire, St. Hyacinthe. 
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14. G. Parish, Ogdensburgh, N. Y. [Ap 20 











SHAKSPEARE READINGS. 
ISS KIMBERLY respectfully announces to the citizens of New York, that she wil! 
give a series of Shakspeare Readings in the Lecture Room of Stuyvesant Institute, 
as follows :— 
On Monday Evening, April 22nd, ROMEO AND JULIET. 
On Wednesday Evening, 24th, AS YOU LIKE IT. 
On Friday Evening, 26th, HAMLET. 
Tickets 50 cents—to be had at the usual places and at the door. Reading to commence 
at 8 o’clock. [Ap 20 


OLYMPIC. 
PIERCE’S MINSTRELS. 
The original Pompey, late of Christy’s Minstrels. 


444 BROADWAY, BETWEEN HOWARD AND GRAND STREETS, 
EVERY EVENING DURING THE WEEK. 
Doors open at 7, Concert commences at 8 o’clock. 


SECOND WEEK—GREAT SUCCESS. 
CROWDED NIGHTLY. 

HE novelties introduced by E. H. Pierce, in his style of Ethiopian performances, and 
which have been received each night with the most decided marks of approbation by 
crowded audiences, has stamped them as being the ne plus ultra of negro entertainments. 
This week a change of programme, retaining the quaint and original burlesques of the 
‘ Black Shakers’ and ‘ Dutch Drill,’ which have been received each night with roars of 

laughter. ; 
| Repeated demands having been made for extra performances. to accommodate families, 
| there will be two given this week, viz.: WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY afternoons 

Doors open at 2, Concert to commence at 3 o’clock. 
Admission 25 cents ; Private Boxes $3. (Ap 20 


JAS. M. JUNE & CO.’S 
EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN CIRCUS. 
OMPRISING the most approved talent, selected with the utmost care, and without 
regard to expense, from the most extensive establishments on both sides of the At- 


lantic, will be opened, 
FOR A SHORT SEASON, 


AT THE 
CORNER OF EIGHTH ST. AND ASTOR PLACE, 
COMMENCING ON 
MONDAY EVENING, APRIL 22d. 

The component parts of this great company, are the widely celebrated French troupe 
and their stud of performing and menage horses, which were imported expressly for 
Messrs. June & Co., in addition to the most distinguished American performers who have 
ever been collected in one establishment. [Ap. 18. 


CHALLENGE. 
E, the undersigned, being on our way to Maryland, and the adjoining States, con- 
ceiving that no Equestrian Company in the South, West or North, can compete 
professionally with the leading members of this Establishment, we are now prepared to 
bet $5000 that four performers cannot be picked out of any of the single companies in the 
Union, that can excel the following gentlemen. 

Dan. Rice, the original Clown and Jester. 

T. McCot_um the Two-Horse Equestrian. 

Master Jean, Equestrian and Tight Rope. 

Joun Smitn, the Delineator of Negro Character. 

We will bet $1000 on each of the above gentlemen, at the business named above, and 
$1000 more that Aristook is the finest taught horse in the Union. Providing such bet be 
made, the judges are to be chosenjmenjof the profession, and to be named when the money 
is put up. Any enquiries will be attended to by writing to Henry Miller Whitbeck, Esq., 
Albany, New York. 

{Mr 16-lm] 











STONE & McCOLLUM, proprietors of the Great Western Circus, 


BAYNE’S VOYAGE TO EUROPE. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING, 
AT THE GREAT HALL, MINERVA ROOMS, BROADWAY, 

pnd Original celebrated series of gigantic Panoramas, entitled, A Voyage to Fu- 
rope, embracing magnificent views of Boston. its harbor, Halifax, the Atlantic, Liver- 
pool, London, from the Thames, (passing under the bridges.) and ending with a magnifi- 
cent view of the Thames Tunnel, brilliantly illuminated, and both banks of the beautiful 
river Rhine, exhibited in Boston for 47 weeks, and since in the cities of Philadelphia, Bal- 

timore, and Washington, to upwards of 300.000 persons. 
Admittance 25 Cents—Children under 12, 15 Cents. Doors open at 6}; commences 

moving at 73, : 

An Exhibition on Wednesday and Saturday Afternoons at 3 o’clock. {Mr 9-1lm 











ROYAL LYCEUM, TORONTO. 
Me BESNARD having leased this recently erected, neat, and commodious theatre, 
announces his intention of letting it for periods to suit Artists visiting Toronto, 
(now the seat of Government in Canada). Application to be made to T. P. BESNARD, 
No. 55 King Street West, Toronto, C. W. (Jan 5-Om 





AT THE SIGN OF 


“THIS WAS THE MAN, AND THIS IS THE MAN,” 
No. 280 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
may be found 
ANDREW JACKSON ALLEN, 
HE legitimate American!!! Historical Dress Maker, and Patantee of that splendid 
and universaly admired article, for all its various uses, Gilt and Silvered Leather, 
which he has, and continues to manufacture, in all its brillianey, any time these forty 
years. Vivat Res Publica ! [Ap7 


: TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
A REMITTANCE OF 


FIVE DOLLARS 


WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
AND THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR. 


A REMITTANCE OF 


TEN DOLLARS 


WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR, AND A 


COMPLETE SET OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 
Col. Wm. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the “ Napro.eon or THE TurF.”’ 
Mad’lle AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the character of “ La Sylphide.”’ 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as in their Match in Harness. 











BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
GREY EAGLE, SHARK, HEDGEFORD, 


JOHN BASCOMBE, MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, and FASHION. 








THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 
A CHRONICLE OF 
THE TURF, AGRICULTURE, FIELD SPORTS, LITERATURE, AND THE STAGE. 
EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, AT No. 1 BARCLAY STREET. 


JOHN RICHARDS, PUBLISHER. 
WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

For an advertisement not exceeding ten lines—one insertion - - $1,00 
Do. do. do. Three months - - 6,00 
Do. do. do. Six months be eee 9,00 

One year - - - 16,00 


Do. do. do. 
Longer ones inserted at proportionate prices. 


Ext ies of the Excravines to be had at One Dollar each. 

Sete cies to the Editorial Department, and to Blook Stoek, to be addressed te 
Wm. T. Porter. 

Letters relating to the business of the offiee, eomtaining orders, subseriptions, Ko., to 
the paper, to be addressed to the Publisher, Joun Rienarps. 

Baw All letters to be pest paid. 
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